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Sierra Leone Studies. I 


1. EDITORIAL NOTES. 


_ It is proposed that No. XII of Sierra Leone Studies shall 
be issued on or about the birthday of His Majesty the King, 
and I hope to celebrate the occasion by including in the issue 
one or two illustrations. 

* % % | * 

Pn There is being sent out separately with this Number nf 
Sierra Leone Studies a corrected print of the appendix to 
Mr. Sayers’s exhaustive article in the last Number on Temne 
nanies. It is requested that the reprint now being distributed 
may be substituted for the appendix as originally printed, 
from which the names of the chiefdoms had been inadvertently 
omitted. | 

I have caused Mr. Ross’s entertaining article on the 
pirates and slavers operating around Sierra Leone two hundred 
years ago to be followed by a reprint of some Letters Patent 
issued at the end of the reign of King George III in connexion 
with the machinery for trying evil-doers of these categories. 
Those who have the fortitude to read this document to the 
end will recognize that legal draftsmanship has made some 
advance in the course of the last century. The punctuation 
of the enactment has been added by me, the original containing 
neither comma, full stop nor division into paragraphs. 


H. ©. L. 
March, 1928. 
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2. GAME PRESERVATION IN SIERRA LEONE. 
by W. B. Stanley, C.M.G., M.B.E. 


There is no Game Department in the Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, which measures 27,000 square miles in extent, 
or approximately the size of Ireland. Legislation for the 
protection of game, to which [ shall refer later, is enforced 
by the staff of political officers (31 in all), assisted by a force 
of court messengers numbering 345, who are directly under 
the political officers. 


In considering the question of the absence of a game 
department and the absence of game sanctuaries in _ this 
Protectorate the following factors are of great importance :— 


(a) In the past seventeen years only three European 
sportsmen have visited Sierra Leone for the purpose of hunting 
wild animals, and only one for the purpose of collecting 
live specimens (he is still in the country). Conditions of climate 
and the vast amount of cover, of every description, available for 
wild animals have discouraged such _ visitors. Such few 
Europeans as kill game are to be found amongst the ranks 
of the political staff and military officers stationed in the 
Protectorate. The exact number of wild animals killed by such 
persons is definitely known, and is so small that even if it 
were increased tenfold it could not possibly have any apprecia- 
ble effect on the fauna of the country. The European 
trading community is far too busy to spare the time necessary 
for hunting wild animals, even if it possessed the requisite 
rifles and the desire to do so. 


(5) In regard to the native population, which is estimated 
to number rather over a million and a-half, the percentage of 
hunters is very small. There is no general tendency amongst 
the community to hunt wild animals ; hunters stand in a class by 
themselves (it sometimes run in families) and are comparable in 
this respect to blacksmiths ‘and leather workers. This is 
probably to some extent due to the following facts. Almost 
thirty years ago, after the House Tax Rebellion, a general 
surrender of firearms was enforced, as one of the conditions of 
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the cessation of hostilities by the Government, in all areas 
in which the inhabitants had been disloyal to the Government ; 
subsequently the importation of flint-lock guns (the only weapon, 
with the exception of a few shot guns owned by chiefs, which 
the native is allowed to possess) was vigorously controlled 
by law. During the war, moreover, the importation of all 
flint-lock guns ceased, with the result that many guns which 
became worn-out and dangerous during that period, could 
not be replaced. Further, after the war, the law in regard 
to the possession of firearms by natives was considerably 
tightened up by legislation necessitated by the Treaty of. 
Saint Germain-en-Laye, with the result that natives ean 
now only carry flint-lock -guns under licence, and that the 
quota of guns allowed in each chiefdom is strictly limited. 
I calculate that in the Northern Province, which is probably 
rather better. off in this respect than the remainder of the 
Protectorate (the whole of the Koinadugu District remained 
loyal to the Government during the House Tax Rebellion 
and consequently did not suffer disarmament), there is, on an 
average, only one gun to every 200 inhabitants, and that 
many of these weapons are, on account of their age, unfit 
for use except with very small charges of powder against 
birds and small mammals. Moreover,-as a result of the same 
treaty, trade in flint-lock guns has diminished ; the mannfacturer 
no longer appears to be interested in turning out the compara- 
tively well made and powerful “long dane gun” of twenty years 
ago, with a barrel nearly 5 feet in length and _ sufficiently 
strong to burn heavy charges of coarse trade gunpowder. The 
only weapons which the native men now purchase are of 
very indifferent manufacture and unsafe for anything except 
very small charges of powder. Several accidents have recently 
been brought to my notice caused by these guns bursting 
when used against big game. 


From the above it will be gathered that the fauna of 
Sierra Leone, and I refer to every species of animal, is in no 
danger of extermination, by either Europeans or natives. It is 
true that a considerable number of wild animals, with the 
exception of elephants and hippopotami, are trapped annually; but 
from my own numerous excursions, extending over many years, 
into the jungle, or “bush” as it is called in West Africa, under 
the guidance of expert hunters who have never failed to show 
me their traps, I am convinced that trapping also is only 
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indulged in to a limited extent by a few experts and is confined 
principally to the smaller mammals such as harness, antelope and 
duiker. This is also borne out by the fact that even when a 
man-eating leopard is terrorizing the country-side, as occurs 
from time to time, it is extremely difficult. to get the villagers to 
make organized efforts to destroy the beast by means of | traps, 
although they are well acquainted with, and capable of building 
an excellent leopard trap; they merely call in the local hunter 
and expect him to track down and shoot the man-eater for them, 
or they put up traps, the majority of which are so fragile that 
the leopard frequently escapes. 


I do not propose here to enter into a lengthy disquisition 
on the Game Laws of the Protectorate, which are to be found 
in Cap. 238 of the Laws of Sierra Leone, save to remark that 
very wide powers are vested in the Governor in Council : 
e.g. the Governor may prohibit the hunting or destruction of 
any animal whose protection may be considered necessary, or 
may establish reserves or establish close seasons or, in short, do 
anything which may tend to protect wild animals and birds. 


Amongst other things, the existing law provides that no 
wild animals may be hunted by non-natives except under 
licence ; that a special or full game licence is required to hunt 
elephants or hippopotami, and “that only two warrantable bulls 
may be killed on any licence, the duration of which is one year ; 
further only natives who have been granted licences may hunt 
elephants. Lastly, further protection is afforded elephants in 
that no elephant may be hunted within the limits of forest 
reserve. 

To turn to the wild animals of this Protectorate, as there 
are at least quite as many, if not more elephants in Sierra Leone 
than there ever have been during the past seventeen years, I 
propose to quote from a memorandum, written in 1922, in 
which [ made certain recommendations for. strengthening the 
law in regard to the preservation of elephants (all of which 
were adopted), which reads as follows :-— 


‘*The principal areas in which elephants are to be found 
in this Protectorate lie to the north of the Karene and 
Koinadvgu districts and practically constitute a reserve, as 
very few elephants exist in neighbouring French territory. 
These two areas are well defined, and although elephants roam 
about within them and possibly occasionally across from one 
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to the other, z.e. from the Koinadugu to the Karene District via 
the Kamuke and Fulasaba chiefdoms, they otherwise never 
leave them. Both areas are almost equal in size, z.e. approx- 
imately 1,200 square miles each. Both areas contain a number 
of good herds of elephants, which I am. pleased to say are not 
in my opinion diminishing in numbers. I am of course better 
acquainted with the Koimadugu area, in which I hunted for five 
years, killing as many elephants as my licences would permit 
and experiencing no difficulty in finding bulls with tusk well 
over the prescribed weight. Inthe Karene area I hunted for 
a few days in 1911, seeing elephants on two occasions and 
killing one good bull; subsequently, whilst settling a boundary 
dispute in May, I saw, in open country, and counted a herd of 
eighteen elephants, including three big bulls. 


‘Such few elephants as are killed by native hunters are 
fairly hunted and shot with long flint-lock guns, trade powder and 
iron bullets made by local blacksmith ; only warrantable bulls 
are killed; pitfalls or any other kind of elephant trap are 
unknown. Native hunters are, of course, fairly numerous, 
especially in the Koinadugu District, but the percentage of them 
who attempt to follow or kill elephants is very small indeed. 


“It is not that many of them do not desire to do so, but 
simply that their weapons are usually hopelessly inadequate and 
they are not prepared to incur the risk of wounding elephants ; 
neither are they prepared to run the risk of shattered limbs or 
worse by loading their ancient or shoddy weapons with powder 
to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, which all hunters agree is the 
minimum charge necessary to kill an elephant. They are 
therefore satisfied with hunting other animals, including buffalo. 
It is true that a native, owing to his superior bush-craft, his 
ability to move silently in thick cover (with which Sierra Leone 
abounds) and his consummate coolness, born of long practice and 
an exact knowledge of the habits of his quarry, is, despite his 
inferior weapon, on an almost equal footing with a European 
sportsman, armed with a powerful modern weapon, so far as 
practically all wild animals except elephants are concerned. But 
it is idle to suppose that this is the case with elephants, which 
are not easily disturbed by small noises and which'do not usually 
recognize man as an enemy, even if they see him at close quarters 
in the open, or in cover, unless they also wind him or are 
wounded by him. Under these conditions every hunter is on a 
more or less equal footing, except where weapons are concerned, 
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when everything depends on a powerful rifle. I think I may say 
that whilst I was in the Koinadugu District every hunter who 
followed elephants was personally known to me. The most suc- 
cessful hunter amongst them was a man named Amadu Sura, of 
about forty years of age, who had killed ten bull elephants when 
I left the district. Unfortunately, this year, Amadu was killed 
by a cow elephant (which neither he nor his companion 
observed) whilst trying to approach a bull in thick cover. The 
remainder of these men, possibly ten in number, had killed from 
one to six elephants each during a life of hunting, although of 
course they had killed many other animals. During the five 
years 1911-1915 the average number of elephants killed by 
native hunters each year was certainly not more than two, 
whilst three or less were killed every year by Europeans; in 
addition about two pairs of tusk were recovered from skeletons 
found in the bush, which may safely be said to have been killed 
by hunters black or white. This makes an average of seven 
bull elephants killed every year, which in my opinion the herds 
are well able to stand. The yearly number killed has if 
anything decreased in recent years, as very few elephants were 
shot during the war by Europeans, and native hunters ran 
short of powder. I am certain, moreover, that no elephants 
were killed which I did not hear about, as I was on good terms 
with all the chiefs, who claim the tusks by right and whom I 
constantly met. In support of this statement I would mention 
that the elephants in this area are by nu means unusually shy. 
During the rainy season they often approach quite close 
to big towns, and damage the farms. In remote villages the 
farms sometimes have to be protected by an ingenious contri- 
vance by which an empty kerosene tin is automatically banged 
at intervals during the night. 


“During my recent tour in Koinadugu I made very careful 
inquiries in regard to the elephants: as to who was hunting 
them and who had killed during my absence: I also interviewed 
a number of hunters. I found that a few had given up 
hunting, as they usually do at about fifty years of age, and that 
others were coming on. <A hunter named Komi, aged thirty- 
five, had the best reputation as a hunter; he killed his _ first 
elephant in ‘1915 and since that time has killed three other 
bulls. Owing to my official duties I was only able to go after 
elephants on three occasions during my recent tour, and, 
although I was not successful, I found things much as I left 
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them in 1915. I saw one good bull I was following and on 
two occasions heard other elephants which had winded us; 
moreover, spoor was quite as plentiful as it used to be. 


“The position, however, requires additional safeguards. I 
have already referred to one brutal practice amongst certain 
Loko communities, but there is also another danger. In 1914 
a gang of about a dozen native hunters, from the interior of 
French territory, came into Koinadugu armed with long cap 
guns and commenced hunting clephants indiscriminately. In 
a few days they killed several, including a cow. As soon as 
the report reached me I caused all of these men to be 
arrested, with the assistance of the chiefs, and brought before 
me. I then confiscated all their guns, one of which was an 
exceptionally heavy weapon of very large bore, obviously 
designed to kill elephants. I also informed them that if they 
wished to hunt elephants they must each take out a £25 licence 
which would allow each of them to kill two bulls. They at 
once departed for French country and complained to the 
French Commissioner, who wrote a polite letter to me inquiring 
whether it was really the case that natives from French 
country hunting elephants in Sierra Leone were required by 
the Government to take out a licence costing £25. I replied 
in the affirmative and left a minute on the subject for the 
guidance of the officer who relieved me. Since then I have 
heard of no fresh cases of the kind, although I made careful 
inquiries during my recent tour. There is, however, always a 
danger that hunters from French territory may pass themselves 
off as being domiciled in British territory, whereas they are 
merely visitors for the hunting season (approximately 
December to July). It was satisfactory to observe that, 
when the above incident occurred, the chiefs and _ hunters 
thoroughly approved of my action and were active in 
bringing in the visitors from their camps in the bush. The older 
Kuranko and Yalunka chiefs definitely state that elephants are 
far more numerous at the present day than they were when 
they were young men, and attribute the increase to the 
devastating effects of native wars in the past, which materially 
reduced the population and gave rise to uninhabited areas of 
considerable size. . 

“To turn to conditions in the Karene area. There are 
far fewer hunters there because very few weapons have been 
permitted since the forfeiture of arms which occurred after the 
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rebellion of 1898. On the other hand, until 1915 more 
elephants had been killed by Europeans, as the area was more 
accessible for the West African Regiment and military officers 
in genera]. It was rumoured by Europeans that big bulls 
were becoming scarce there, but I am very much inclined to 
think that this is due to the fact that Europeans hunting 
elephants for the first time cannot closely estimate an elephant’s 
size from the size of its spoor, and cannot therefore insist on 
their trackers only following big bulls. Colonel Warren seemed 
to have no difficulty in finding warrantable bulls, and I can also 
recall the names of several officers who hunted there regularly with 
equal success. Both areas contain several herds of elephants 

which, although full grown, are smaller in size than the ordinary 
elephants, and carry very small ivory even in the case of the 
herd bulls; they are in fact regarded by the Kurankos and 
Yalunkas as a different species ‘and are known by a distinct 
name (Buserw). These elephants are seldom or _ never 
molested by native hunters, although an _ inexperienced 
European might very well make such a mistake. 


“The next area in which elephants are found in this 
Protectorate is the Tema Forest and a_ considerable area 
adjoining it to the west in Kono country (principally in the 
Sanda Chiefdom), and also a smaller area to the south-east, 
consisting chiefly of the Kuniki Barina Chiefdom and a very 
small portion of the neighbouring chiefdoms. The Tema Forest 
and the Kono area may be regarded as one, and although 
the country varies from dense virgin forest to more open 
grass-clad country, there is no doubt that elephants roam 
all over this area, which is approximately 600 square miles 
in extent. lephants here are scarcely ever hunted by 
Kuropeans, and very little hunted by natives. The ivory is 
generally stated to average somewhat smaller than in the 
Karene and Koinadugu districts. I traversed the area 
on one occasion whilst settling a boundary dispute. I saw 
a fair number of elephant tracks in the forest itself, and 
gained the impression from the size of some of them that 
the herds must contain some good bulls, although probably 
they ‘are not as numerous as in the Koinadugu and Karene areas. 
I also once saw a pair of tusks from that area which weighed 
about 50 Ib. each. In regard to the Kuniki Barina area, 
which does not exceed 150 square miles in extent, elephants are 
very scarce and undoubtedly carry smaller tusks. I question 
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very much, moreover, if they ever cross over to the Tema 
Forest—Kono area, or in fact ever leave the dense forest 
with which most of Kuniki Barina Chiefdom is_ covered. 
Tusks of 30 Ib. in weight are considered exceptionally large, 
but then it must be remembered that the beast itself, even when 
full grown, is very much smaller. This may be due to in- 
breeding, but personally I am inclined to think that all forest 
elephants run small. Ihave hunted these elephants on several 
occasions. I could only find two hunters, a Temne and 
a Mende, both of whom had killed three or four elephants in the 
course of their lives. | Both men used an arrow, carrying a very 
. heavy iron chisel-pointed head, which they discharged from 
a flint-lock gun of no great length. The Temne hunter 
(Momo Langba) was killed last year by an elephant which 
he had wounded. 


‘T understand that part of this area has been taken over 
by the Forestry Department as a reserve, and that later on 
the Tema Forest will also be taken over. If this is the case, 
I am of opinion that the hunting of elephants in both areas 
should be prohibited as soon as they are declared forest 
reserves. 


“The last area in which elephants are to be found in 
this Protectorate is the Gola Forest in the Pujehun District 
of the Southern Province. This area, consisting of a portion of 
the Makpeli and Tunkia chiefdoms, adjoins J[.iberia, from 
which it is separated by the Mano River. The elephants 
here are undoubtedly of a different species, and if they are 
not exactly the same, must be very closely allied to the pigmy 
elephant of the Congo. Both Sir Alfred Sharp and Messrs. 
Rowland Ward are of this opinion, the latter from a description 
_and photograph and teeth furnished by me. [ven the biggest 
bulls rarely reach seven feet in height, and the tusk weighing 
12 lb. is exceptional. 


“ During the dry season most of the elephants retire to the 
Liberian side of the Mano River, but from June to October 
considerable numbers are to be found in British territory ; in 
fact, I have seen larger herds here than in any other part of 
the Protectorate. They are in no danger of extinction as 
they are very little hunted; in fact I could only find one hunter 
in the neighbourhood who had ever killed an elephant. He 
used to kill one practically every year, using the chisel-headed 
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arrow I have referred to before. The only demand for the 
ivory of the best bulls is for making the carved horns used by 
paramount chiefs to announce their arrival or departure ; but 
as practically every chief already possesses one, which is 
regarded as an heirloom, the demand is very limited.” 


Hippopotami are by no means common in Sierra Leone, and 
would be particularly lable to extermination in the upper reaches 
of the big rivers (where, in the dry season, their habitat 1s 
limited to a chain of comparatively small pools), but for the fact 
that native hunters very rarely kill them, whilst European 
sportsmen are required to take out a full game licence, which 
entitles them to kill two bulls. In the estuaries of the rivers, and 
in some of the creeks, the position of the hippopotamus is more 
secure and he is rarely molested. It is perhaps worth recording 
that in the Southern Province the writer has seen the spoor of 
hippopotami on the firm hard sand of the sea beach within 
a few yards of the Atlantic Ocean, which in that region falls 
with a terrific booming thud on the beach in a single comber, 
sometimes eight or ten feet in height. The beasts had 
apparently left the still fresh waters of the creek a few hundred 
yards above the bar in order to wander on the beach or possibly 
. even to enter the sea, although I could obtain no evidence as to 
this; a number of natives, however, stated they had seen them 
at mght by moonlight walking on the beach. 


The pigmy hippopotamus (Hippopotamus  Liberiensis) 
occurs in Sicrra Leone, its distribution beirg undoubtedly 
considerably wider than is generally supposed and not merely 
confined to the Liberian frontier. Two specimens have been 
killed by Europeans during the past twelve years. 1t is in n6. 
danger of extinction. | 


The small West African buffalo, probably both dos caffer 
nanus and bos caffer planiceros, are found practically all over 
Sierra Leone and in some places, especially in the vicinity 
of the extensive marshes which skirt some of the more- 
important rivers, are common. These areas, parts of which are 
frequently inundated during the wet season, are covered with 
dense high grass intersected with belts of palm bush so thick 
that few of the palm trees ever appear to arrive at maturity or 
with belts of secondary forests regrowth of almost impenetrable 
density, which afford ideal cover for buffalo. There is no 
doubt that in many places buffalo are increasing in numbers in 
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Sicrra Leone: for example, when I was stationed at Batkanu as 
a District Commissioner in 1910-1911, this beast was by no 
means common in the class of country described above, along 
the banks of the Maboli River in the vicinity of Batkanu (one 
to two hours walk from the town), although the cobus kob 
antelope was quite common there. During a recent visit to the 
same place (seventeen years later and in the height of the dry 
season) I found the herds of the cobus kob considerably reduced 
in numbers, but every sign that buffalo are on the increase and 
are coming closer to the town; not only were their tracks far 
more numerous, but I saw them on two occasions in the course 
of a few days. The reduction in the number of kob referred to 
above is due to the fact that for over twenty years Batkanu 
has been a headquarters station from which, in the dry season, 
practically every officer has hunted kob. It speaks well for the 
sportsmanship of these officers, many of whom had never hunted 
before, that the decrease in the number of bucks is most 
noticeable and that considerable herds of does with a few bucks 
are still to be seen daily during the dry season. 


Speaking generally of the antelopes of Sierra Leone, a 
casual visitor to the Protectorate might very well form the 
opinion that game in Sierra Leone is decidedly scarce because 
it is so seldom visible. A careful study, however, of the tracks 
to be found on a length of road (say two or three miles) in a 
more remote area at break of day after light rain during the 
night will correct this impression. The true explanation lies 
in thfe abundance of cover of every description available in 
Sierra Leone at all seasons of the year. 


Fourteen different species of antelope are found in Sierra 
i of which the following is a list :— 


Yellow-backed duiker (Cephalophus sylvicultor). 
Red-flanked duiker ( Cephalophus rufulatus), 
Banded duiker ( Cephalophus doritae). 

~  Maxwell’s duiker ( Cephalophus Maxwell). 
Jentink’s duiker (Cephalophus Jentinki). 
Black duiker ( Cephalophus niger). 
Bay duiker ( Cephalophus dorsalis ). 
Ogilby’s duiker (Cephalophus Ogilby?). 
Royal antelope (Nectragus pygmeus). 
Waterbucket (Cobus defassa unctuosus). 
Buffon's kob ( Cobus hob). 
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Bongo ( Tragelaphus euryceros). 

Lesser bushbuck or harness antelope ( i a 
scriptus typicus). 

Water-chevrotain (Dorcatherium aquaticum). 


Of the eight representatives of the family Cephalophus, 
Maxwell’s duiker and Jentink’s duiker are quite common; 
the shifting system of cultivation under which land, after being 
cleared for crops, is then allowed to lie fallow for five or six 
years until dense and almost impenetrable forest regrowth 
has become re-established, affords admirable protection for these 
two forest duikers. In fact, the only way by which it is possible 
to hunt them, and also some of the far rarer duikers mentioned 
above, is by calling them, at which a few native hunters 
are adept. 


Waterbuck occurs in pairs or in small herds of three to five 
beasts in many parts of the Northern Province where the 
country is suitable. Their southern limit is probably somewhat 
north of the main railway line which runs from Freetown to 
Daru. The distribution of the Kobus kob antelope is similar ; 
although they, of course, are far more common. I have, 
moreover, on several occasions (during one year only) observed 
pairs of kob or single beasts in the vast marshes (then dried 
up) of the Southern Province, no further than fifteen miles from 
the sea, but I never heard of one being killed there, nor, 
during other dry seasons, did I ever see therm. 


The Bongo occurs all over Sierra Leone, and » some 
half+a-dozen have been killed by European sportsmen during the 
past twenty years. Owing to its nocturnal habits and extreme 
shyness, combined with the excellent cover afforded by forest 
regrowth or forest clad hills, it is seldom seen or hunted. 
Wart-hogs (phacocherus e@thiopicus) occur in small numbers 
in the northern part of the Northern Province. On the other 
hand the red river hog is common everywhere and often does 
much damage to root crops. 


Of the carnivora the following occur in Sierra Leone :-— 
Leopard (Felis pardus). 
Serval (Felis serval). 
Red tiger-cat (Felis chrysothriz). 
Grey tiger-cat (Felis celidogaster). 
African civet ( Viverra civctta). 
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Leopards are so common in Sierra Leone as to amount 
to a pest, despite the fact that considerable numbers are trapped 
and killed annually. Owing to the fact, moreover, that 
occasionally they become man-eaters and terrorize the whole 
countryside and even interfere with trade, the Government, with 
marked success, has found it necessary to offer a reward for 
any leopard destroyed in such areas within a reasonable time. 
To mention a single incident amongst a number which have 
occurred in the past few years, in one chiefdom, in 1925-1926, 
where a number of natives had been killed by a man-eating 
leopard in rapid succession, no less than seven adult leopards 
were destroyed and several cubs taken alive in an area of 
a diameter of about ten miles. As no further casualties 
occurred amongst the villagers, it seems certain that the man- 
eater was destroyed. 


Vast numbers of monkeys are found in Sierra Leone, 
including two varieties of the rarer Colobus monkey. Chim- 
panzees also occur almost everywhere and are in no danger 
of extinction. 


As regards bird life, which is very plentiful, one never 
meets a professional bird catcher or plumage hunter, such as 
I can recollect seeing in the Gambia; in fact, the export of 
plumage from Sierra Leone is practically nil. The following 
is a list of game birds found in Sierra Leone :— 


Guinea-fowl (Numida meleagris). 
Double-spurred frankolin (Frankolinus bicalcarautus). 


A rare and particularly handsome frankolin, which has 
been4observed in the Gola Forest only, with circular 
white spots on wings and neck and yellow legs and 


beak. 


A very large red-legged species found in pairs all over 
the Protectorate, which spends much of its time in trees. 


Stone pheasant (Ptilopachys fuscus), a small brown bird 
with a buff-coloured breast and red eye wattle, which 
at first sight looks exactly like a black bantam hen. It 
has a particularly musical call. 


The common quail ( Z’urnér). 


The button quail ( Turnix lepurana). 
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The painted quail or blue quail of South Africa ( Fxecal- 


factoria adansont). 


(All three quails are migrants, and very irregular ones, in 
Sierra Leone). ° 


o 
The African great bustard ( Eupodotis arabs), an extremely 
rare bird in Sierra Leone, weighing over 20 Ib. 


A bustard with almost identical markings to the above, 
and weighing about 6 Ib. 


A still smaller and more common species ( Zrachelotis 
Senegulensis), weighing only 3 |b. 


The black pigeon (half-collared turtle—Turtur semitor- 
quatus), found all over the Protectorate in fair numbers. 


The green pigeon (Vinago waalia), a fruit-eating pigeon 
common everywhere. 


Turtur vinacens, considerably smaller than the black 
pigeon and also “ half-collared ”’, found in small numbers, 
principally in parts of the Northern Province. 


The yellow-wattled spur-winged plover (Lobivanellus 
Senegalus ). 


A very much more common small lght-coloured plover 


(Lobivanellus albiceps ). 


Parts of the Protectorate, but especially certain swampy 
areas of the Southern Province, are particularly rich in 
wild fowl of almost every description. Amongst those 
which afford sport and good eating are :— 

The spur-winged goose (Plectropterus gambensis), found 
in most parts of the Protectorate. 


A very handsome but rather rare duck (Pteronetta hart- 
luubi), weighing about 3 lb., with a chestnut breast and 
bright blue-grey wing coverts. 


The white-faced tree duck, or “whistling teal,” as it is 
more commonly named. 


A grey teal, exceptionally fast, and about the size of the 
last named bird, which has not yet been identified. 


A brown teal also unidentified. 
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The beautiful little goose teal (Nettophus auritus), really 
a pigmy goose, but weighing only 8 or 9 oz. 

Three kinds of snipe are found : 
Gallinago nigripennis, about the size of a jack-snipe. 
The solitary snipe (Gallinago snipe). 
The beautiful but smaller and less sporting painted snipe 

( Restratula capensis). 

To sum up the above remarks :— 
(a) The game laws are effective ; 
(2) natural cover of every description is abundant ; 


(c) a very small percentage of the native community 
hunts ; 


(d) very few wild animals are killed by Europeans ; 
(ce) no species of wild animal is in danger of extinction ; 


(f) if, in the future, further protection is indicated, the 
Governor in Council is empowered to take every or 
any step which might conceivably be necessary. 
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3. SOME NOTES ON THE PIRATES AND 
SLAVERS ACTIVE AROUND SIERRA 
LEONE AND THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, 1680-1723. 


by H. Ross, Provincial Commissioner. 
(Reprinted by the courtesy of “ West Africa.” ) 


The connexion between Sierra Leone, the West Coast 
of Africa and the Slave Trade is well known and _ has 
left obvious, tangible results. But the adventures and depreda- 
tions of the pirates, a number of whom ended their days 
by violent deaths in these latitudes, have fallen into partial, 
if not complete oblivion. Yet the activities of the slavers 
and the pirates were contemporary, and in the case of the latter 
were characterized by a reckless, energetic enterprise that enabled 
then not only to prey on the shipping of all nations, but to land 
formidable raiding parties, seize forts and, for a time, terrorize 
both natives and Europeans on these shores. The pirate of 
1680-1723 was above all a complete opportunist—would ‘turn 
slaver if ‘sufficient inducement offerred,” but as a rule was 
more attracted by the shipping, ivory, gold and _ general 
merchandize to be found on this coast than by a somewhat 
precarious cargo of slaves whose loss by mortality was great ; 
while a voyage to the West Indies or Brazil was necessary if 
a good market were to be obtained for such “ goods.” 


Before recalling the more remarkable of these pirates, 
whose depredations became so alarming, it is necessary, if one 
‘is to appreciate some of the history and habits of these gentry, 
to glance awhile at their record in the West Indies and 
to examine the causes and reasons that primarily induced them 
to visit these shores when the seas were wide, while far richer 
booty seemed available elsewhere. The causes were simple 
and mainly these. The paradise of all, except merely local 
pirates, was the West Indies. There the many sequestered 
islands, fair climate, food, women and abundant trade made 
‘Going on the Account” a lucrative if dangerous profession. 
But competition was great; and naval and other government 
action, if sporadic, grew yearly more effective. 
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It was about the year 1685 that we find the first rovers 
of any magnitude turning attention to the West Coast of | 
Africa. From then onwards up to the defeat and death in 
action of the great Captain Roberts (1722) and the execution of 
his crew at Cape Coast, these waters were visited and “ worked” 
by some of the greatest villains in the fraternity, who ravaged 
‘settlements and commerce from Gambia to Cape Lopez. 


To-day the power and reach of these men can be little 
appreciated until one has dwelt for a while on some of their 
accomplishments in other waters, or in the setting of their original 
hhomes—the regions in and around the West Indian Islands. 


Here in 1680-1700 they were strongly established in 
several islands, marauding in ships of forty guns, encountering 
men-of-war on equal terms and, in some actions, repulsing 
aand crippling ships of His Majesty’s Navy. Thus in 1716 
Captain Teach—still more infamously known as “ Blackbeard ”’— 
engaged and repulsed H.M.S. “Scarborough” in an action 
Jasting five hours. Elated by victory he then sailed down the 
-coast of America to North Carolina, made friends—and, it 
is said, partners—with Governor Eden, holding up all shipping 
to ransom, blockading the Charleston Bar and inflicting a reign 
of terror lasting several months, until in 1718, at the earnest 
request of the merchant inhabitants, the Governor of the 
meighbouring Colony of Virgina was prevailed upon to send a 
naval officer, Lieutenant Maynard, to search out and, if possible, 
destroy Teach with his nest of buccaneers. 


Maynard came up with him in Okerecoke Creek. Teach, 
true to his reputation, attacked and boarded the naval sloop, 
whereupon a furious single-handed contest ensued between 
the two Commanders. Teach was desperately wounded in many 
places before he succumbed. Maynard returned to Bathe, 
North Carolina, with the well-known rover’s head tied to his 
bowsprit. Contemporary history gives a glowing account of the 
-officer’s enthusiastic reception by a_ relieved and ~delighted 
populace. 

Again, Avery, a pirate of world repute, in 1698 attacked 
and captured three Kast Indiamen, including one of the ships of 
the Great Mogul—“ full of Eastern people travelling in great 
magnificence so that they had with them slaves and attendants, 
their rich habits, jewels and girls, vessels of gold and silver 
and great sums of money.” 
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Then Captain England, member and leader of a celebrated 
band of rovers, seized, in 1719, an East Indiaman with, 
£75,000 in specie, beside a large, valuable cargo of spices, 
jewels and fabrics. This ship he converted to his own purposes, 
sailed away in her and with a confederate, off the Marcarene 
Islands near Madagascar, captured the Portuguese Viceroy: 
of Goa in a ship of seventy guns. This prize contained, inter. 
alia, three million dollars worth of diamonds. 


At the statutory and general “share out” each ordinary. 
member of the crew received fourteen of the jewels. Arising 
out of these efforts, international complications arose, the 
English Government despatching H.M.SS. “Lyon,” ‘ Exeter,” 
“Shoreham” and “ Salisbury” to rid the sea of these pests. 
His Majesty’s ships were unsuccessful, for the pirates with their 
loot had landed at Madagascar, where they established them- 
selves in semi-regal state and where traces of their descendants 
may still be found. . 


Probably the most remarkable freebooter connected with 
this band was John Plantain, who sailed from Sierra Leone 
and the West Coast of Africa in 1720. He spent some time 
around the islands here, using for a while as his lair what are. 
called the Plantain Islands off Shenge in the Southern Province, 
to which he gave his name. Considerable traces of masonry, 
loop-holed walls, old cannon, including a subterranean slave 
‘“‘barracoon,”’ are there to-day as evidence of his career, and of a 
subsequent slaver’s trade activities. But Plantain aimed at 
higher game than any to be found on these waters so, rounding 
the Cape, he made the Indian Ocean where in a few years 
he amassed a large fortune, landed on Madagascar and with 
the help of a very capable Mulatto—a son of the notorious. 
Captain Avery—established a small kingdom, one of several of 
similar origin in that island. Here he lived in great mag- 
nificence, waging war, sacking towns, eventually establishing a. 
supremacy over practically the whole country, showing in all 
his enterprises an indomitable will with great organizing ability. 


The various adventures of Plantain of Madagascar, well 
authenticated by abundant contemporary testimony, do not. 
belong here, but transcend the wildest flights of romance and 
well repay perusal. This man’s progeny were numerous, for 
he kept an elaborate harem of island women to whom he gave 
such homely and familiar names as Moll, Kate, Peg and. 
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Sue, which were accepted with docility but without enthusiasm 
by the bewildered brides. Indeed, it is owing to Plantain’s 
amatory proclivities that he entered on bis own career of 
conquest and rapine, for craving in marriage the really 
beautiful daughter of a neighbouring monarch but meeting 
with no success, he initiated a campaign and siege of Homeric 
intensity, ending in the abduction of the girl with eventual 
conquest of the whole island. 


This amazing man, illiterate and still under thirty years of 
age when these exploits occurred, disappears from our ken. 
When seeking further adventures he sails from Madagascar 
with his half-caste wife, meets with the arch-pirate and native 
potentate Angria, becomes admiral of his fleet, and a formidable 
thorn in the side of the East India Company. 


Of Plantain’s further fortune and activities, or his end, 
nothing whatever is known or can be traced. We are told by a 
historian—‘“‘ Thus a remarkable man passed out of history to 
what ultimate fate we do not know, but leaving behind him a 
record which, apart from its brutality, revealed a force of 
character and native genius that might have won for him, in 
another sphere, a proud place in English History.” 


Before coming to the activities of particularly West 
African corsairs, let us look at the general organization, aspect 
and modus operandi of pirate ships between the years 1680 
and 1720. 


The conditions of life on these craft appear to have been 
similar to those in all the sailing vessels of that period. On 
procuring a vessel by stealing or by mutiny, a commander was 
elected. This was done sometimes by acclamation, but 
usually by vote of the whole crew, who invariably chose the 
most daring man and best navigator. 


Next the quartermaster was elected ; after this the captain 
himself appointed any junior officers he liked. Shares of: 
prospective plunder were set forth, rigidly divided and allocated 
according to rank. : 


It was also the invariable custom to get hold of, if 
possible, a literate member of the crew in order to get some 
sort of ship’s articles drawn up and signed. This was only 
done after long and usually acrimonious discussion. <A fairly 
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representative type of such articles are those drawn up on the 
Pirate ship “ Revenge,” Captain John Philips, in 1723: 


(1) Every man shall obey a civil command: The captain 
shall have one share and a-half in all prizes. 


(2) If any man shall run away or keep any secret from the 
Company, he shall be marooned with one bottle 
powder, one of shot, one of water and one small arm. 


(3) If any man steal anything in the Company, or game to the 
value of a piece of eight,* he shall be shot or marooned. 


(4) If at any time we meet another pirate, that man that 
shall sign his articles without the consent of our Company 
shall suffer punishment as the Captain and Company 
shall see fit. 


(5) That any man who shall strike another while these 
articles are in force, shall receive Moses Law (that is 
40 stripes lacking one) on the bare back. 


(6) That man that shall snap his arms or smoke tobacco in the 
hold without a cap to his pipe, or carry a lighted candle 
without a lantern, shall suffer same punishment as in 
former article. 

(7) That man that shall not keep his arms clean fit for an 
engagement shall be cut off from his share and suffer 
such punishment as the Captain and Company shall 
think fit. 

(8) If a man shall lose a joint in time of action he shall 
have 400 picces of eight*; if a limb, 800. 

(9) If at any time a prudent woman is met with and any 
man offers to meddle with her without her consent he 
shall suffer death. | 

It: may be added that No. 9 did not apply to meetings on 
shore or on other ships. : 

We find in all these rules and regulations a firm belief 
that morals are founded on an entirely utilitarian basis. 
Women on the ship were considered the most disruptive 
element, owing to competition with resultant jealousy, nua 
dissension and uproar among the crew. 

A flag was now selected, frequently the one generally 
associated with all piratical romance—the “Skull and Cross 


* “Piece of eight ’=Spanish dollar. 
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Bones,” but often their emblems were of individual and fancy 
design. 

The great Captain Roberts had on his flag (captured in 
1722) a portrait of himself holding a glass of punch in one 
hand and a flaming sword in the other. 


Another essential was the fiddler. This man was excused 
the ordinary work of the ship, but was literally and absolutely 
at the beck and call of anyone, where and whenever a tune was 
wanted. It is on record that during the hectic drinking bouts 
following capture of a prize, the life of the fiddler, if it was 
eventful, was far from enviable. A trifling with the musical 
susceptibilities of buccaneers replete with refreshment had, 
before now, resulted in extreme unpleasantness—an incompetent 
violinist on such occasions being destroyed. 


But the most fertile source of trouble and disaster in 
all piratical craft was lack of discipline. Few captains were 
strong enough to regulate the liquor allowed their crews. 
Scenes of wild debauchery would be followed by the ship 
being surprised by naval cruisers, or wrecked through gross 
negligence. A commander running foul of his crew would soon 
be in irons in the hold. 


One famous vessel in 1698 had elected thirteen different 
captains in six months. 


However, there were distinct exceptions, for leaders 
like Teach, Roberts, Davis and Avery were men of remarkable 
personality, keeping their commands by vigilance and ruthless- 
ness, with constant supplication to the real business of piracy 
on the high seas. 


Initial formalities and elections being complete, the 
ordinary procedure of a gang of men who had seized a vessel, 
was to sail slowly along some coast until a likely and 
unsuspecting craft was sighted. Her they would speciously 
approach, board with sudden uproar, oaths and curses, killing all 
those offering resistance. If the ship thus captured were 
bigger than their own, a flag transfer was made, their own 
numbers being increased by volunteers or impressed men 
from the Prize’s crew. This method allowed of the collection 
and selection of the fastest and best vessels, others being 
abandoned or burned. 
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Chapter I. 


Between the years 1680 and 1720 there were distinct centres 
of piracy—the West Indies in the region of Hispaniola 
where, on Tortuga, flourished a buccaneer republic in which 
the seamen made their own laws, and cultivated the land for 
yams and.sugar-cane. In the Bahamas were also islands infested 
with pirates. 

The numerous bays, islands and creeks near South 
Carolina held the homes of many rovers, while Port Royal 
in Jamaica was a harbour from which the freebooters openly 
sailed and as openly returned, trading their booty. Another 

uite different group of pirates sprang up in the Southern 
ae with their headquarters at Madagascar where, as we 
have seen, men like Plantain and England established themselves. 


, The West African Coast was never a permanent strong- 
hold, although settlements on shore for careening ships, 
abducting women and landing sick men were, from time to time, 
established. The movements of several pirates from the West 
Indies to the West Coast of Africa in 1685-1690 onward, were 
more in the nature of a venture due to local pressure than to any 
concerted effort to transfer settlements from the islands. 
Some of these voyages from the West Indies to the African 
Coast were made under appalling conditions. Faulty or grossly 
ignorant navigation, shortage of and inferior provisions and, 
above all, lack of fresh water, decimated the ships’ companies, 
leading, on several occasions, to orgies of liquor followed by 
the landing of a mere residue of the orginal crew on the 
first land sighted, wherever it might be. 


Nevertheless, the cumulative effect of naval pressure in 
the West Indies and adjacent waters was gradually disintegrat-~ 
ing the hitherto real, established coteries of buccaneers, who 
now turned their attention to other, including West African, 
waters. Pre-eminent among these visitors were undoubtedly 
Howel Davis and Bartholomew Roberts, while others, not 
so well known, helped in no small measure to render commerce 
and life itself in these regions far from secure. | 


Let us glance at the conditions prevailing at Sierra Leone’ 
and the West Coast of Africa in the times of these men 
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and their invasion. At Sierra Leone itself, the Roy al African 
Company, which flourished from 1672-1752, poeece in 1720 
‘a strong fort at Bunce Island, Rokell River. 


This fort was well armed and manned, but mostly used 
for the keeping of slaves ready for embarkation, and as a ware- 
house for outward and homeward merchandize. Here, and 
on the mainland stretching along to what is now the modern 
‘Freetown, was the settlement consisting of the Company’s 
offices, with a collection of dwellings inhabited by a motley crowd 
of natives, mulattoes and Europeans. There. were here at 
this time thirty independent European traders—mostly 
‘Englishmen—“ who in some part of their lives had been 
privateering, buccaneering or pirating.” These men _ lived 
ain affluence in good houses, with wives and servants, and were 
friendly to all piratical craft entering the harbour. This 
fraternity was obviously a very difficult subject for the 
Royal African Company. 


The circumstances and attitude of these gies were 
well known to the Corsair community, accounting, inter alia, 
for Sierra Leone being their most popular port' of call, where 
such men were useful in giving news, supplymg provisions, 
‘water and slave labour. Thus a_ recognized trade sprung 
‘UP, being maintained in curious ways. : 


It was always the policy of pirate captains : ‘to keep in with 
these shore friends and to respect, when they met them, whatever 
-craft they possessed. 


Probably the best known and most popular of the settlers at 
this time was one Crackers, a notorious old pirate, who after a 
lurid career on many seas, had settled permanently on shore 
‘surrounded by a harem. This old man, whose commodious house 
-could be seen from the bay, kept before the porch of his dwelling, 
three cannon and a flag-staff, with which he saluted pirate craft 
as they entered or left the harbour. On arrival and landing, 
-a carousal with Old Crackers was in the normal routine of 
any captain flying the black flag. The retired rover was 
‘widely known, being frequently mentioned in local contemporary - 
letters of the period. Many stories of his early career are 
‘perhaps apochryphal, but as there was, ‘at the time, a price 
-on_his head, it is probable that he ended his jovial days here and 
-was buried on the banks of the Rokell River. . 
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The hinterland (now Protectorate) of Sierra Leone was. 
practically unknown, but from there came a sustained supply 
of ivory, beeswax, gum and oil; while the abundant fresh water 
and the amount of citrus fruit obtainable made the settlement. 
itself of importance to all ships of that time, making as they did, 
long and slow voyages on salt provisions, stale, scanty water,. 
with the usual concomitants of scurvy and other ills. 


Tribal wars in the interior appeared perennial, being 
the chief source of slave supply, while the provision of cannon,. 
flint-lock guns, powder, cutlasses and rum constituted the 
principal portions of European import. Many of the cannon are- 
to be seen to-day strewn around beach towns and riverine villages, 
while others are found at island strongholds near river mouths. 


The harhour wag, as it is now, a good safe anchorage. To- 
those who sailed under the black flag it was particularly 
convenient, as it allowed of a clear look out being kept both to- 
windward and leeward, either for the vigilant but comparatively 
rare ships of H. M. Navy or the more welcome sails of 
merchantmen of any nation. 


Further down the coast the town and settlement of Cabo- 
de Corso, or Cape Coast Castle, with its large fort and 
garrison, was the most important English Government centre.. 
Here was the principal rendez-vous of H.M. ships, who at this. 
port, or rather roadstead, could secure more reliable information 
as to the actual or expected appearances of piratical craft. 


The smaller ports of Elmina, Sekondi, Dixcove and 
Axim and others less important but each had its fort—mostly 
‘Dutch built—with a trade in gold dust, dye woods, ivory and 
slaves. All these settlements were, and still are to a large extent, 
“open roadsteads on which, from June to October, the Atlantic: 
thunders in a long and dangerous surf. Sierra Leone was. 
then, in these regions, the only English harbour with reliable 
anchorage, ample facilities for shipping, abundant fresh water 
and good supplies. 

But to return to Howel Davis, Roberts and the rest of our: 
principal visitors at this period. We first hear of Howel Davis. 
as mate of the Cadogan snow” sailing from Bristol to the West 
Coast in 1718. This vessel was captured off Sierra Leone by 
Captain England. The Commander of the “Cadogan,” who. 


*Snow=a two masted vessel similar to a brig. 
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showed resistance, was murdered. Davis was made prisoner, and 
shortly afterwards, with little demur, turned pirate himself. 
As was often the case in such circumstances he was given command 
of his own vessel. But, sailing south, his crew, who had previously 
shown acquiescence, deceived him, for while at sea, thinking better: 
of embracing such an adventurous profession, they mutinied, 
making him a prisoner. A course was set for Barbados, where. 
their quondam captain was handed over to the Governor who. 
imprisoned him for three weeks, then curiously, and for some. 
unexplained reason, released him. Davis being stranded and 
unemployed, with not too good a reputation, went to New 
Providence Island, where he came upon and joined a powerful 
gang of buccaneers. It was at this time that a mission from 
England with royal pardons for repentant, pirates, turned up- 
under the control of one Captain Woods Rogers. Most of the. 
pirates here availed themselves of this amnesty as a local 
expedient, and got employed on merchant ships. Collecting a 
band of these men, Davis shipped on a powerful sloop, which was 
no sooner out of sight of land than the crew mutinied and 
proclaimed their leader captain; and he, then, over a bowl of 
punch, proclaimed war contra mundum. 

His real career then began. Ship after ship fell to his. 
prowess until, two well found craft being selected and manned, | 
he crossed the Atlantic to the islands of Cape Verde. Here 
the ships’ companies, sailing under false colours, were entertained 
by the Governor and notables, being a great social success. So: 
much so, that on leaving the island of St. Nicholas, Davis lost 
five of his crew who stayed behind—* being so charmed with. 
the luxuries of the place and the free conversation of some 
women.” We next hear of him at St. Jago, Cape Verde, where. 
he endeavoured to repeat his St. Nicholas experiences ; but the- 
Governor saw through him and told him plainly that he suspected 
him of being a pirate. Davis was annoyed, but cautiously 
proceeded to reculer pour mieux sauter and returned to his ship,. 
relating what had occurred. The crew, stung to fury by the insult 
and disappointment, held a council of war. That very night the 
little fort of St. Jago was stormed, being left in a burning: 
condition, while Davis, his honour satisfied, put out to sea. 


We .now come to a really remarkable exploit of this 
buccaneer, resulting in no less than the capture of the fort at 
Gambia. After leaving St. Jago, and considering his position, he - 
established his force into seventy able-bodied men in a well. 
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found ship of forty guns. A long council was held as to the 
next place of campaign. After considerable discussion it was 
-decided to sail for Gambia on the Guinea Coast. Their leader, 
‘in his more peaceful, trading days had sailed these waters and 
‘informed them that he knew that there was always a large sum 
-of money kept in Gambia Castle. The castle, he admitted, 
was well garrisoned, being the residence of the Governor of the 
settlement. His crew were, by this time, quite under the 
‘spell of their masterful captain and left the matter to him. 
‘Sailing in a southerly direction for some days, eventually 
‘anchor was dropped off the Gambia Castle in Gambia River, 
the ships’ crew being mostly below hatches, the remainder 
-disguised as merchantmen, and a general air of trade and 
“lawful occasion ’’ over the whole vessel, | 


Davis, with his sailing master and doctor, all carefully 
habited as gentlemen, were rowed ashore. They were met by 
a file of soldiers, were conducted into the presence of the 
Governor and informed him that they were traders from Liverpool 
‘bound for Senegal “to trade in gum and elephants’ teeth,” 
but being chased by a French privatecr had eluded her and 
put into Gambia for safety. Their cargo they described as 
“iron and plate,” while stating their willingness to make the 
best of a bad job and trade here for slaves. The Governor 
replied that he would “slave them to the full value of their 
-cargo—and had they any European liquor on board ?”” Following 
an answer in the affirmative came an invitation to dine that 
night at Government House, but Davis, pleading duty on board 
his ship, replied that he would come to dinner later, but that his 
companions might stay ashore awaiting his return with a hamper 
-of wine. 

Now the pirate captain had missed nothing while in the 
-eastle, observing the dispositions of sentries, positions of guns and 
‘demeanour of the soldiers on guard. Boarding his ship, he 
fiercely enjoined his men not to get drunk or noisy, but to 
leave matters to him while they kept a strict watch on the 
-eastle. When they saw its flag struck they might conclude his 
-coup to be successful and send ashore a boatload of twenty men. 


Fearing that a trading sloop, then anchored astern of 
him, might become suspicious at the unwonted, curious activity of 
his ship, he sent some hands on board, surprised - her, seized 
the captain with his men, bringing them in custody to his own 
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vessel. Returning to the shore with a few men, who had arms 
concealed in their clothing while carrying the promised hamper 
of liquor, he entered the castle and proceeded, before dinner, to 
discuss a bowl of punch with the Governor, having left below 
his sailors with instructions that at sound of a pistol shot 
‘they were to seize the guards and arms below. The soldiers, 
who were not many, had been in the habit of piling their 
‘arms away when on duty, long sojourn with slack habits having 
engendered a sense of security. The bowl of punch was nearly 
consumed when Davis, waiting till the only other occupants of 
the room were his doctor and sailing-master, whipped out a pistol 
and held it to the Governor’s head, telling him clearly if he did 
‘not surrender the fort with all in it he was a dead man. 


- The Governor was completely surprised and unprepared. 
‘He promised acquiescence. ‘Thereupon the signal shot was fired 
from the window. The sailors waiting did the rest. Getting 
between the soldiers and their piled arms they overpowered them, 
Jocking them in-their own guard-room. The flag on the castle 
was struck, evoking at once a .boatload of armed. men from 
the ship. Within an hour Davis had the Governor, the garrison, 
the castle with all it contained—this, without the least hurry 
er confusion or loss of a man on either side. - A number of the 
soldiers afterwards joined the ptrates—the rest were marooned 
ona small slopp. without oars or sails—thus saving he posing 
of a guard. 

The next day was - given up to a cinacteacte orgie, 
after which ‘‘business was minded,” a stock of the _ loot 
being taken. The expected stored. riches were not forthcoming, 
but £2,000 in bar gold was found, masses of stores, equipment 
and a few women. Everything portable was carried off to the 
ship, after which the guns of the fort,were dismantled and oo 
fortifications blown up or demolished. . 


‘What happened to the unfortunate Governor is not 
definitely known, but it is related that he was relegated to 
the retired list, from which obscurity he never r emerged. 
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Chapter III. 


Davis and his men being now anxious to get away from. 
the Gambia, set sail. Not far from the mouth of the river 
they sighted a vessel under full canvas bearing down on them. 
This was the famous French rover ‘‘ La Bouse,’’ then cruising~ 
these waters, who, taking Davis for a merchantman, was bent. 
on capture. Crowding on all sail to the chase, the Frenchman 
soon perceived the armament and bearing of his quarry, whonr. 
he now believed to be an English man-of-war. It was too: 
late to retreat, so with characteristic courage he gave her 
his starboard broadside and hoisted the black flag. Where- 
upon the hitherto dubious Davis saluted, and much to the- 
relief of ‘‘ La Bouse ’’ ran up similar colours. 


The two captains then lowered boats and, meeting in 
mid-ocean, exchanged cordial, congratulatory greetings and. 
arranged to sail in company. They rapidly became friends. 
La Bouse having an inferior ship, it was agreed that they; 
should sail south, preying on commerce until a vessel was- 
taken more worthy of thé dignity of the French freebooter. 


The first port of all was Sierra Leone, where they sighted, 
lying at anchor, a tall, likely ship on which the English: 
pirate immediately bore down. The stranger gave no heed 
- or sign until he came well within range, when she greeted 
him with a full broadside and hoisted the black flag. Davis- 
displayed similar colours and fired a vigorous salute. 
The stranger proved to be a ship of twenty-four guns. 
commanded by one Cocklyn, a reckless buccaneer of known 
courage and resource. 


Davis, La Bouse and Cocklyn with their men now {ore-- 
gathered, making a formidable and riotous party, giving 
competitive entertainments on their ships, abducting women: 
from the shore, and generally painting what is now Freetowr 
harbour a lurid red. 


After some days a council was held whereat it was: 
decided to attack the fort in concert. The fort was warned, 
ready and manned, but after a furious bombardment on both. 
sides was abandoned by its defenders and occupied by the 
pirates, who settled in and around it for over seven weeks. 
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_ This fort, the ruins of which are visible to-day, was 
built and owned by the Royal African Company, being 


erected in a strong position on Bunce Island in the 


Rokell or Sierra Leone River, whose navigation was very 
difficult. Ships approaching the fort found it necessary to 
use great skill and patience owing to the presence of shifting 


shoals with a strong, erratic current. 


The capture of a galley in the harbour had now 


provided La Bouse with the desired ship, which he altered, 


fitting her with twenty-four guns; so the triumvirate, after 
further council, decided to set sail, electing Davis 
“* Commodore ’’ of the fleet. Stearing south and meeting 
with no likely craft, landings were made at odd coast villages, 
where they caroused, raided for women and set sail again. 


But the confederacy was of short duration. At one of 
the gatherings on the Commodore’s ship all three were on 
verge of a serious quarrel, when the resolute, astute Davis, 
who had probably seen the trend of events, made this short, 
effective speech which, by its brevity and _ directness, 
impressed all who heard it, as is evidenced by their subsequent, 
separate and recorded testimonies—‘‘ Hark ye Cocklyn and 
you La Bouse. [I find by strengthening you I have put a 
rod into your hands to whip myself. But since we met in 
love we will part in love, for I find that three of a trade 
cannot sgree.’”’ Thereupon Cocklyn and La Rouse departed 
each to his ship, sailing away each on his own course. 


Davis, however, resumed his voyage down the African 
coast, making in a few days Cape Appolonia, where he met 
‘with three vessels which were plundered but released. 
Some two days after this, near Cape Three Points, Gold 
Coast, he encountered a Dutch interloper carrying a crew 
of ninety men, half of whom were English. The Dutcliman 
being well armed showed fight, killing with her first two 
broadsides nine of his men and wounding many others. The 
engagement, in baffling winds, lasted from one in the after- 
noon till nine the next morning, when the Dutchman struck, 
and yielded himself a prize. 


To this fine ship Davis transferred his flag, mounting 
her with thirty guns and a number of swivels. She was then 


christened ‘‘ The Rover.’’ With his old ship the “‘ King 
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James ’’ as consort, he now set sail for Anamahbve, Gold 
Coast, in order to recuperate and refit, arriving at this rocky 
port some four days later. Anamaboe was then, and for 
some time afterwards, a thriving slave port, doing a con- 
siderable trade with Ashanti and the north in slaves, gold, 
dye-wood and ivory. A settlement had sprung up around 
a town bright with colour and activity. As he sighted the 
surf-ridden shore, he clewed up his topsails and came into 
full view of three merchantmen, anchored some way from the 
beach busy trading, while actually shipping slaves and 
‘* elephant teeth ’’ (ivory). These vessels were the ‘‘ Hink,”’ 
Captain Hall, ‘* The Princess,’’ Captain Plumb and the 
** Maurice,’’ sloop, Captain Finn. No resistance was offered. 
All three surrendered in enforced silence. 


In the ‘‘ Maurice ’’ were 140 negro slaves, dry goods 
and a quantity of gold dust; in the ‘‘ Princess’’ was a far 
more interesting if only potential entity—one Bartholomew 
Roberts, who was then merely a mercantile mate. We shall 
hear more of Roberts, but not in that capacity. 


The morning after this coup, some slaves, escaping 
ashore, warned the Anamaboe fort as to the real character 
of Davis’ ships, whereupon the fort opened fire, but their 
metal being light, no execution was done. The pirate, how- 
ever, to show his power and independence, hoisted the black 
flag, manceuvred his ships, and with the wind well on his 
quarter, sailed by, pouring his broadsides into the fort as he 
stood out to sea. 


Sailing south and refitting leisurely, he nevertheless, as 
always, posted an unremitting look-out who, early on the 
second morning, sighted a sail which proved to he a 
Hollander doing her best, by crowding on all sail, to escape’ 
and run herself ashore. But the pirate’s speed and 
seamanship were too much for her and, being overtaken, she 
surrendered at the first shot. On boarding this vessel a greut 
surprise awaited them, for the chief passenger was the Dutch | 
Governor of Accra, accompanied by his suite and £15,000 in 
money, besides a quantity of valuable merchandize. Such a 
capture meant a pause. Some redistribution of ships took 
place. Captains Hall and Plumb (from Anamaboe) were 
restored to their (empty) ships with skeleton crews—a 
majority of the men having succumbed to Davis and his glow 
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of fortune. The unfortunate Dutch Governor, robbed of his, 
money with his merchandize, and realizing that his return. 
welcome to Holland would not now be the success he originally: 
anticipated, was left gloomily to make his way hack to Accra, 
to commence another tour on that then sickly and surf-- 
ridden shore. . 


Davis, well equipped and full of wealth, sailed on 
south in the ‘‘ Rover,’’ accompanied by the ‘‘ King James.’” 
The latter vessel springing a leak off Cameroon was beached 
there to repair, while the ‘‘ Rover ’’ was headed for the- 
Portuguese-owned island Del Principe (Princes’). | 


Experience having shown him that strategy, coolness and. 
courage, had aecomplished far more than the usual 
blundering, piratical violence, he determined to repeat on 
the foreigner at Principe the stratagem he had successfully 
used on the English Governor of Gambia. It was a few days. 
later, in February, 1702, that the waving palms and white. 
beaches of the beautiful island of Principe came into sight... 
The three islands comprising this Portuguese settlement were- 
well fortified. San Thomé was, and still is, the principal of 
the group. : 


Here resided the administrator styled ‘* Governor-- 
General of the Islands ’’’ from whom the other Governor at 
Principe received his commission, though nominated by the 
Court of Portugal. The inhabitants at this time were 
computed at 10,000, the garrison and militia at 3,000 men. 
Trade was brisk and prosperous, the country very fertile, the 
ports active with shipping, with slavers calling en route to 
Brazil. Approaching the island with all sail set in a fair 
breeze, Davis ran up the Union Jack, thundering a salute to 
the fort as he sailed in, actually anchoring under its very gus. 
Hoisting out a pinnace with naval noise and smartness, he. 
then ordered nine hands with a coxswain into tbe boat, and. 
was rowed ashore in true ‘‘ man-o’-war fashion.”’ 


The Portuguese authorities, duly impressed, sent down 
a file of soldiers to conduct him to the Governor, to whom 
Davis explained that he was captain of an English man-of- 
war in quest of pirates, having heard there were some in 
this vicinity. The Governor was delighted to see this. 
English officer, offering him stores and other facilities, while 
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‘doing him honour in several other ways, finally sending 
him down to the wharf with an escort of musketeers. 
‘On returning to ,his ship Davis was informed that a 
French vessel was seen making the harbour. The French- 
man arrived and anchored. Davis then had the effrontery 
-to board this vessel in the harbour, plundering her there 
nd then, reporting at once to the Portuguese Governor that 
her captain, with the crew, had been trading with pirates, 
and that he had found lots of piratical gear on board. The 
Governor highly commended him for his smartness and 
‘diligence while sending a present of fresh provisions. 


But Davis was a man of wide interests. He and his 
crew had heen deprived of ladies’ society for a longer time 
than they deemed chivalrous or expedient. Hearing of a 
village not far away ‘‘ where the Governor with other chiei 
men of the island kept their wives,’’ they determined to pay 
these ladies a visit. Johnson, the historian, imputes a motive 
this visit in so far that he places on record that the mission 
to the ladies ‘‘ was intended to supply their husbands’ places 
with them.’’ Of this we have no certain knowledge, for on 
approach of the party the ladies incontinently fled to the 
bush. The visitors thereupon returned to their ships, showing 
some little distress at their disappointing reception. The 
affair made some stir, but as the visitors had not been identified 
it soon blew over. 


Reverting to his more serious business, he held a council 
of war as to the method to be employed in plundering the 
island, LEventually, attack on shore, however camouflaged, 
was rejected. It was decided to present the Governor, as an 
‘appreciation of his civility, with twelve negro slaves, to invite 
him with all the notables of the island to a big dinner on 
board, and there to secure them, holding all to ransom for 
£40,000. That night a Portuguese slave, a cabin servant, 
got ashore, approached the Governor, and revealed the design 
-and who Davis really was. 


His Excellency thereupon dissembled. We received the 
invitation and present with civility, promising to attend the 
‘dinner. It was however arranged between them next day 
that the captain with his principal officers should proceed 
on shore and as a greater honour escort the Governor on board. 
“The landing was made accordingly, but on their way up to 


ee 
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Government House, they were suddenly ambushed by the 
Portuguese, every man but one being shot down. Davis fell 
at the first discharge, shot through the stomach but, game to 
the last, drew his pistols and killed, as he lay dying, two of 
his assailants. 


So perished one of the craftiest and bravest corsairs of 
the coast: a man whose name was known in every West 
African port, the vicinity of whose flag kept the garrisons of 
Sierra Leone, Cape Coast, Dixcove, Sekondi and Accra always 
on the alert, while merchantmen, wherever possible, were 
covered under the protection'of the castle guns. 
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Chapter IV. 


Among freebooters of lesser interest was Captain Jean 
Hamlin, a Frenchman who, sailing from the West Indies, 
appeared off Sierra Leone in 1683 where, disguised as an 
English man-of-war, he cruised for some seven months, 
capturing during that period seventeen Dutch and English 
ships. Escaping chase by a man-of-war here, he returned to 
Dominica, where his vessel was attacked and destroyed by 
H.M.S. “‘ Francis.’? Hamlin escaped by the connivance of 
the Governor of the island, but a number of his crew were 
captured and hanged. 


The notorious Captain England, being captured in his 
younger days by a pirate named Winter, turned rover himseli 
and went “‘ on the account ’’ in 1718, when he captured off 
Sierra Leone the “‘ Cadogan ’’ snow (Captain Skinner) with 
Davis as mate. The unfortunate skinner met among Iing- 
land’s crew a number of men who had previously mutinied 
and deserted a ship of which he had been commander. 
Seeking revenge these men tortured their former captain, 
eventually shooting him. Soon after this England seized 
four vessels off Sierra Leone. To one, the ‘‘ Pearl,’ he 
transferred his flag, rechristening her the ‘‘ Royal James.”’ 


Sailing south with his captives, he careened and refitted 
at Whydah—a famous slave port in Dahomey, where he met 
with a French pirate refitting, after being severely mauled 
by a fighting merchantman. The combined crews gave them- 
selves up to terrific orgies lasting nearly two months—‘‘ when 
they lived very wantonly, making free with the negro girls, 
and committing such outrageous acts that they came to open 
rupture with the natives, several of whom they killed, and 
one of their towns they set on fire.’’ Hearing rumours of 
men-of-war in the offing, Captain England set sail, rounded 
the Cape and made the Indian Ocean where a long series o! 
further adventures do not here concern us. He was last 
heard of destitute, living on the charity of other pirates in 
Madagascar. 


There is some evidence that Captain Rackham, chiefly 
celebrated as being the paramour of Anne Bonny, one of the 
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only two women pirates, visited Sierra Leone, where in 1719, 
he captured two large merchantmen off these shores. Rack- 
ham was a desperate fellow operating principally in the West 
Indies, where his amours and popularity among the fair sex, 
no less than his prowess as a pirate, earned him a considerable 
reputation. His direct methods of attack both in love and 
war procured him the sobriquet of *‘ Calico Jack,’’ by which 
name he was everywhere known. It is related that “ Jack’s 
methods of taking a ship or a lady were similar; no time 
wasted, straight up alongside, every gun brought to bear and 
the prize seized.”’ 


That he and Anne Bonny deemed it healthy aad 
advisable to leave the West Indies for a while is very ‘likely. 
Their activities in African waters, though they captured two 
vessels, were of brief duration, for we know that in 1720 
Rackham and Anne Bonny were again in the West Indies, 
where late one evening they were surprised in their ship by 
a government armed sloop. In the ensuing fight Rackham 
and his Anne were taken prisoners together with Mary Read, 
who had just joined them and is the only other woman pirate 
known to history. The careers of these two women, though 
only slightly connected with West African waters, fake an 
interesting study, for in ferocity and reckless courage they 
were the equals of any pirates afloat. 


At Jamaica, in 1720, the captured Rackham was tricd 
for piracy, convicted and hanged, his body being hung in 
chains and buried—as were all executed pirates—below high 
watermark. The fate of Anne Bonny and Mary Read is 
uncertain, but from the evidence it seems unlikely that they 
were hanged. 


Curious, unusual partners and pirates were Captain 
Massey and George Lowther. Massey had served as a heuten- 
ant in the army under Malborough, gaining some renown. 
In 1721, he sailed from the Thames in the “ship * ‘Gambia 
Castle ’’ bound for the Gambia river, being sent out with a 
number of soldiers to regarrison and recondition the fort 
or castle which, as we have seen, was dismantled by Davis 
in 1720. On the vessel ‘‘ Gambia Castle ’’ was a second mate 
named Lowther, a man of some force ot character who, on 
the long voyage out, became very friendly with Massey. 
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They arrived in Gambia in May at the same time as the vew 
Governor, Colonel Whitney, who, however, travelled in 
another ship. Massey soon fell foul of the Governor, also 
the local merchants—the latter being caterers for the garrison. 
Fever was rife at the time. It was not long before she 
Governor, who suffered greatly, had to repair on board the 
‘“ Gambia Castle ’’ to recuperate in the harbour breeze. In 
his absence acts of indiscipline and insubordination occurred, 
culminating in Massey and Lowther joining forces, defying 
the Governor and causing a mutiny among the men who, 
declaring they would not be ‘‘ housed and fed as Guinea 
slaves,’’? demanded return to England.  Dissensions broke 
out on all sides. Massey and Lowther, after sounding the 
garrison, determined to break away, got most of the munitions 
and stores from the fort, seized the ‘‘ Gambia Castle *’ and 
sent her captain (Russell) and the Governor ashore. 


An attempt to sail out from the harbour was then made. 
This nearly ended in disaster, for the ship ran ashore and 
heeled over, compelling Massey to row to the beach and 
remount the guns of the fort (which he had previously dis- 
mounted) to guard the helpless ship with those attempting to 
refloat her. Eventually their combined efforts were successful, 
whereupon, spiking and again dismounting the guns of the 
fort, he blew up the repairs he had recently superintended, 
rejoined the ‘‘ Gambia Castle ’’ and with Lowther sailed away. 


On board that night, the two leaders persuaded the 
mutineers they had as well be hanged for sheep as lambs, 
fur a voyage to England would merely be a voyage to Wapping 
and Execution Dock. The truth of this being apparent pre- 
vailed upon the whole company, who appointed officers, drew 
up articles and went ‘‘ on the account,”’ sailing from Gambia 
to the West Indies without doing further damage on this 
coast. In these islands some French garrisons were attacked 
and several merchantmen were plundered. 


~ But Lowther and Massey were too much alike io run leng 
in double harness. The inevitable quarrel coming, Massey 
with a few followers, sailed away in a captured craft to Port 
Royal, Jamaica, where his plausible manners and narrative of 
escape from pirates so impressed the Governor, that he sent 
him with a certain Captain Laws to hunt for Lowther. 
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Needless to say, Lowther was not found. Nevertheless, 
disbanding the residue of his men, Massey got a clean passage 
to England where in a short while, being recognized by some 
of his former victims, and in spite of a long, plausible tale, he 
was brought to trial, convicted and hanged at Tyburn on 
26th July, 1723. 


In the same year Lowther, after being in action with the 
Government sloop ‘‘ Eagle ’’ near Blanco; was compelled to 
surrender, but eventually escaped. Shortly afterwards he 
was found on shore dead, shot by his own hand. 
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Chapter V. 


Surpassing all our West Coast corsairs was Captain 
Bartholomew Roberts (1719-1722), whose career and exploits 
off these shores are of peculiar interest, while his dramatic end 
brings to a close the more active, organized piracy in these waters. 

Bartholomew Roberts, a young mate in a merchantman, 
sailed from London in the “‘ Princess ’’ (Captain Plumb) in 
1719. This ship was engaged in what was then considered 
quite legitimate commerce—the slave trade. While empioyed 
in this traffic, he was captured by Davis off Anamahoe, as we 
have already seen. It is said of him that, at first, he was a 
reluctant pirate, endeavouring to escape from Davis and his 
crew. However, being offered rapid preferment and seeing 
his chances of explaining his prolonged presence oxf a notorious 
piratical craft getting more slender everyday, he abandoned 
all scruples and signed on. 

Accompany Davis to Principe, Roberts was nearly a 
member of the party that escorted their leader when he was 
ambushed, meeting his death at the hands of the Portuguese. 
The report of the destruction of Davis and his men was 
brought on board the pirate ships in Principe harbow by 
the one survivor. At once the mates, with the more prominent 
members of the crew, decided to elect a new commander. 
There were several aspirants for this post—names well known 
in the West Indian pirate world—Dennis, Ashplant, Anstis, 
etc., who styled themselves ‘‘ Lords ’’ and indeed, were always 
addressed as such. 

At a plenary conference ‘‘ Lord ”’ Dennis, who feared, 
should quarrelling break out, the fatal effects of such ill- 
timed dissensions, made to the assembly the following little — 
speech which has a distinctly modern, somewhat Russ‘an 
flavour—‘‘ That it was not of any great significance who was 
dignified with title of commander, for really and in truth, all 
good governments, like theirs, had the supreme power lodged 
in the community, who might doubtless depute or revoke as 
suited their interest or humour. We are of the original of 
this claim (said he) and should any captain be so saucy as to 
exceed prescription at any time—why, down with him? How- 
ever, it is advisable while we are all sober to select a man of 
courage, skilled in navigation.”” Dennis then resumed his 
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seat, but alter some further parley, Roberts, in spite of his 
so recent conversion, was elected captain. Other officers 
were appointed to replace those killed by the Portuguese, 
order was restored and a council held. 


Ji was unanimously decided to obtain immediate revenge 
for the death of Davis who had been popular as a yood- 
tempered, lavish and daring leader. A party of thirty men 
was landed who, under cover of the ships’ guns, advanced 
against the fort; whereupon the garrison, after a_ bricf 
resistance, fled, leaving the fort to the pirates who, ably led by 
one Kennedy, fired every building, blew up the fortifications, 
and rolled the guns down into the sea. The town itself was 
then bombarded, a few houses being damaged by round shot. 
That same night Roberts gave orders to weigh anchor, but before 
doing so set fire to the only two Portuguese ships in the harbour, 
and by the light of their flames made sail, putting out tosea. An 
account of these occurrences is among the Portuguese Govern- 
ment archives relating to these island possessions. 


Roberts, now in supreme command, straightened out the 
discipline of his ship. Sailing south within two days of 
Principe a Dutch trader was captured, looted and burnt. 
Following this a long chase was made, the quarry being a 
swift ship which was at last brought to bay at Cape Lopez 
where, after brief resistance, she surrendered. She proved 
to be ‘‘ The Experiment ’’ (Captain Cornet). Eventually 
the crew of this vessel, including the captain, joined Roberts 
going ‘‘ on the account,’’ and ‘‘ The Experiment *’ was looted 
and burnt. | 

After long discussion it was considered advisable to leave 
West African waters-—-for a while at all events. A course was 
steered for the Brazilian coast, which was sighted after a long 
and uneventful voyage. Here it was necessary to careen and 
clear the ship, while a full supply of fresh water was also 
imperative. Both these objects were attained at the unin- 
habited island of Ferdinando. Then followed a nine weeks 
fruitless cruise in Brazilian waters. Roberts, suffering from 
tedium vite,’’ was on the verge of returning to Africa when, 
unexpectedly, he fell in with a fleet of forty-two Portuguese 
merchantmen laden for Lisbon and awaiting an escort of two 
men-of-war which were then to be seen in the offing delayed 
by light breezes. 


Sailing quietly towards the nearest of the merchantmen, 
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and giving his vessel all the ordinary appearance of a trader, 
he put out a boat and ran up alongside her. Under threats of 
instant death to the surprised crew, he enforced silenre, com- 
pelling the Portuguese captain to point out the richest vessel 
inthe fleet and to make her reassuring signals. This was 
accordingly done, enabling the pirate to haul up towards her, 
hajling in a friendly manner. But his acting was never so 
convincing as that cf his late master Davis. The Portuguese, 
though pretending acquiescence, hurriedly put themselves in 
a position of defence. Roberts perceiving this, regardless of 
his surroundings, immediately opened fire and boarded her 
with the cutlass, whereupon, after a feeble resistance, she 
surrendered. This, the principal vessel of the fleet, had a 
large and rich cargo of sugar and tobacco, a considerable 
amount of gold and diamonds with 40,000 gold moidores* 


Meanwhile the Portuguese men-of-war escort were getting 
closer, awakened by the noise of the firing, which had scattered 
the convoy like a flock of frightened birds. Nevertheless 
Roberts, determined to hold this rich prize, prepared to fight. 
Strange as it appears, action was declined by the first man-of- 
war, who waited for his escort, thus enabling the rovers and 
their prize to get clean away, eventually making the Surinam 
river in Guiana, where the towns traded with them for their 
rich cargo, and where they all indulged in a particularly long 
and lurid orgie. 

Soon after these events came news of a large merchant- 
man approaching Surinam, whereupon it was agreed, atter 
the usual council, that the commander should take one of the 
swift, recently captured sloops, go in chase and bring her in. 
But light winds, with shortage of water, frustrated the design, 
and lost Roberts his command, for during his absence 
Kennedy, one of his lieutenants, prevailed on the remaining 
crews to transfer their allegiance to him. Roberts, unsuccess- 
ful, and after great privations returned to find his ships had 
sailed, his accumulated fortune stolen, while he himself was 
left with a small inadequate sloop, and forty furious bue- 
caneers, in a plight similar to his own. Kennedy, getting away, 
cruised the West Indies selling the largest of his ships. After 
various adventures, he dispersed his crews and came secretly 
to England where, in London, one of his numerous women 
betraying him, the stormer of the fort at Princes was brought 
to trial, and hanged at Execution Dock on 19th July, 17-1. 


* Moidore, a Portuguese gold coin worth 27/- 
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Chapter. VI. 
Captain Bartholomew Roberts with his forty men were 
now in an unenviable plight. Devoid of ammunition and 


ordinary stores while possessing the one small sloop, further 
marauding, or even escape from capture, seemed hazardous 
But the effect of the disaster sobered the men, enabling them 
to perceive that cohesion, with some kind of security from 
mutiny, were essential if mutual benefit was to accrue. 


A new set of articles was drawn up, sworn to and signed 
over the most solemn oaths guaranteed, said their leader, by 
the exclusion of—‘‘ any dammed Irishman.’’ The truant 
Kennedy was an Irishman. 


Some of the articles thus signed have come down to us, 
the most noteworthy being the following, with No. (6) the 
most significant. 

(1) Every man to have a voice in affairs of moment, 

to have equal rights to all provisions and strong 
‘liquor, and may use them at pleasure; provided there 
is no general shortage. 

(2) No person to game at cards, or dice for money. 

(4) Lights out at 8p.m. If drinking was required after 
that time it must be done on open deck. 

(6) No woman allowed to be brought on board disguised 
as a man or in any other way. Death to be the 
penalty for this offence. 

(8) All duels and quarrels to be settled on shore with 
pistols and cutlass, and not on board. 


(9) No man to talk of breaking away from the crew until 
each member had £1,000 cash. 
(11) The musician to be at beck and call of all, and to have 
rest on the Sabbath Day, but on the other six days 
and nights none, without special favour. 


After further debate it was decided to venture sail, 
refitting piecemeal from smaller craft to be captured among 
the islands. These efforts were, for a time, assisted by good 
fortune until one of the island communities, exasperated by 
repeated losses, fitted out a Bristol sloop, under Captain 
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Rogers, who, bearing the Governor’s commission, eventually 
discovered Roberts with his men. An engagement ensued 
wherein seven of the pirates were killed and many wounded. 
while the rest only escaped capture owing to the seamanship of 
their leader, and the throwing overboard of all guns. Con- 
siderable privations followed. But this band of desperate 
men, ably led, cut out a merchantman at anchor and arming 
her started again ‘‘on the account.’’ Voyages to various 
islands—even to Newfoundland—followed, many craft en route 
being taken or plundered until, a council of war being con- 
vened, a return to West Africa was considered wise. Their 
captain intended on this voyage to touch at Brava, Cape 
Verde Islands, to clean ship. 


By miscalculation he got miles to leeward of his port, and 
running short of water, put right back to the West Indies, 
having at one time a hogshead of water to 124 men on board 
the ‘‘ Royal Fortune,’’ who was then some days, or even 
weeks, from port. 


A number of men dying, mutiny was only averted by 
the general and mutual misery. Eventually Surinam was 
again sighted, where water was obtainable, and where another 
vessel was captured from which food was procured. A few 
more raids occurred until ultimately, in two good ships, 
‘‘ The Royal Fortune ’’ and ‘‘ Good Fortune,’’ well armed 
and equipped, it was considered by the older officers that if 
disruption and mutiny were to be prevented, the return to 
‘West Africa could no longer be postponed. 


The proximity of many fertile islands and the abundant, 
ubiquitous supply of rum and women had, as Roberts himself 
relates—‘‘ made most every man mad or drunk, everyone 
in his own imagination being prince, a captain or a king.’ 
One debauch inevitably led to another, for in this matter the 
fraternity were firm adherents of homeopathic principles, 
giving serial proof of their belief in similia similibus 
curantur.”” 


Sail was then made or Africa, but, before reaching these 
shores, efforts to recover discipline resulted in the desertion 
of Anstis who, with one Jones, sailed away in the brigantire 
‘* Good Fortune ’’ and saw Roberts no more. ‘‘ The Royal 
Fortune,’ however, kept on her course, ultimately reaching 
the Senegal river, a French West African possession, 
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celebrated then for a trade in gum, and protected from inter- 
lopers by two armed sloops. These two vessels, suspecting the 
‘Royal Fortune ’’ to be an English merchant interloper,* 
crammed on sail to attack. It was not till they were close 
alongside that the hoisting of the black flag—with display of 
armament and men—persuaded the Frenchmen that a contest 
was inadvisable. oth sloops became prizes of the ‘‘ Royal 
Fortune,’ one being turned into a consort named _ the 
‘* Ranger,’’ the other fitted as a store vessel. A course was 
then laid for Sierra Tone where anchors were dropped in 
June, 1721. 

By this time the name of Captain Bartholomew Roberts 
was becoming notorious, his activities famous. The English 
Admiralty having news of his intentions, despatched H. MLS. 
“ Swallow ’’ and ‘‘ Weymouth,’’ ships of fifty guns each, lo 
deal with piracy in West African waters. These men- -of-war 
had been to Sierra Leone a month before the ‘“‘ Royai 
Fortune ’’ with her consorts arrived, but sailing south in their 
search, were not expected to return for six months. This 
placed the commodore of the corsairs in more or less exact 
knowledge as to how far he might go. After six weeks at 
Sierra Leone, gathering stores, water, information ana 
recreation, the ‘‘ Royal Fortune’’ with the ‘“ Ranger’ 
steered south as far as Jaquin. 


On the cruise mercantile craft, believing no pirate 
would venture in waters searched by two powerful men-of-war, 
showed unwonted temerity, falling, one after the other, prizes 
to Roberts and his men. Around Cape Coast, Sekondi and 
other ports there was a reign of terror, a large number of 
ships being taken or burned. 


The ‘‘ Onslow *’ (Captain Gee), a fine frigate-built ship, 
actually belonging to the Royal African Company, was 
surprised and captured at Sestos. The occasion was addi- 
tionally notable as being the only one on which a clergyman 
was taken—a chaplain proceeding to Cape Coast. The crews 
voted for his detention, urging the parson himself—-*' that 
with them he should only drink rum punch and say prayers.’’ 
Finally they released him, retaining ‘‘ the larger portion of 
his luggage, consisting of three prayer-books and a_bottle- 
screw.’ Roberts kept the ‘‘ Onslow,’’ fitted her with 


*Inter loper, an unauthorized trader. Vessel of : alien nation ality endeavour- 
ing to trade with colonies without permission. 
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forty guns, giving his old ship as “‘ solatium victo’’ to 
Captain Gee, who had to be content and, indeed, pleased to 
get a vessel at all. The ‘‘ Onslow’’ was rechristened 
‘* Royal Fortune ”’ and, in company with the ‘‘ Ranger ’’ and 
supply ship, set sail for Calabar which was sighted in October 
of the same year. Here several Bristol merchantmen were 
taken, plundered and burnt, but the more active part of this 
visit occurred on shore. 


The Calabar natives, whether warned or not by the men- 
of-war, showed themselves hostile, and refused supplies, while 
mustering some 2,0U0 men to contest a landing. These, 
however, were easily dispersed. ‘The pirates thereupon burned 
the native town, laying waste the plantations. After this 
Roberts sailed from Cape Lopez where he watered and 
provisioned his ship, turned and sailed north. 


Now it is safe to conclude that he had some supply of 
information as to the movements of H.M.SS. *“ Swallow” and 
** Weymouth,” but it is almost equally certain that his crews, 
having now accumulated wealth with much capital crime, 
would not, had they known it, have permitted their captain to 
risk proximity to H.M. ships. 
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Actually, at this time, the crews of the “‘ Swallow *’ and 
‘‘ Weymouth ’’ were decimated by sickness having through 
this cause to stay at Principe and eventually to alter ther 
whole time-table. The ‘‘ Weymouth ’’’’ lost so many meu 
through sickness between Principe and Cape Coast that at the 
latter port she anchored for the express purpose of impressing 
merchant seamen in order to carry on the mere routine of 
working ship. Thus it was that Roberts, relying on his Sierra 
Leone news, miscalculated the whereabouts of the men-of-war, 
who, although unaware of it, were by the alteration of their 
plans actually on the track of the buccaneers. 
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Chapter VII. 


in November of this year, 1721, Captain Challoner Ogle 
of H.M.S. ‘‘ Swallow,”’ having safely escorted the ‘‘ Wey- 
mouth ’’ to Cape Coast, sailed his vessel to Windward toward 
Bassam, to give his sickly crew an airing while conforming 
to the naval custom then prevalent of ‘‘ showing the ship 
to the trade.”’ 


The reports he received went to show that Roberis had 
departed and all was calm. The ‘‘ Swallow ’’ thereupon 
again steered south to rejoin her consort at Cape Coast. On 
the voyage, however, several ships were signalled who gave 
conflicting accounts as to the activities of an alleged pirate 
in these very regions. The naval officers deemed it very 
unlikely that any piratical craft would be so foolhardy as to 
‘“ carry on ’’ under the very shadow of two naval ships mus- 
tering, between them, 100 guns. 


On arriving at Cape Coast, Captain Ogle found that the 
‘“ Weymouth,’’ shipping a number of soldiers and landsmen 
from the castle, had gone to assist at some dispute with the 
Dutch at Elmina. But now arrived very definite news from 
General Phips at Axim fort, and from Dixcove that unduubted 
pirates were in the vicinity, capturing two merchantmen undur 
the guns of the castle. The ‘‘ Swallow’’ set sail. They 
commenced an exasperating search with many stratagems to 
foist false news on Roberts and those supplying him with 
information. 


These measures, with the course taken, appear to have 
had full success for, on 5th February in the morning haze ol 
the harmattan the ‘‘ Swallow,’’ approaching Cape Lopez, 
discovered lying there three ships, the largest with the King’s 
Colours, Roberts’ flag and a pendant flying. There was no 
doubt now. Here was Captain Roberts at last—in the 
‘‘ Royal Fortune,’’ commanded by himself, with his consort, 
the ‘‘ Ranger,’’ accompanied by a French store ship recently 
captured. The ‘* Swallow ”’ cleared for action. 


Captain Ogle then observed that, either because or the 
haze or the weather-beaten condition of the man-of-war, or 
to devices for obscuring her rig, the pirate, with his men, 
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appeared by their inactivity not to recognize him or his 
profession. That they had indeed made this mistake was cer- 
tain when the ‘‘ Swallow,’’ putting her helm over to avoid a 
dangerous shoal, was thought to be endeavouring to escape out 
to sea. Roberts gave orders for instant chase. The 
‘“‘ Ranger,’’ captained by one Skyrme, was at once got under 
sail, standing out to sea in hot pursuit. Captain Ogle held on, 
leading his adversary out bevond where Roberts could hear 
the sound of action. The pirate was allowed to draw up closer, 
stil! unsuspecting—in fact the crew admitted, later, that 
they thought the ‘* Swallow ’’ a Portuguese trader. When 
within 100 yards, with the rover’s crew preparing to rake 
and board, Ogle hoisted his colours, raised his ports, and sent 
a broadside crashing into the ‘* Ranger.’’ Ten of Skyrme’s 
men were killed outright, a number being wounded. The 
action was soon over, the black flag struck, the crew heing 
prisoners to H.M. Navy. 


Captain Ogle was now in no great hurry for he knew 
Roberts would await his consort at Cape Lopez. The much 
damaged ‘‘ Ranger’’ was patched up, disposition of the 
prisoners being made in her after they had been interroyated 
and manacled. She then sailed for Principe to await orders 
and the result of the ensuing action. 


Some days later, returning to Cape Lopez, the 
‘“ Swallow ’’ sighted Roberts actually bringing in another 
prize—the ‘‘ Neptune ”’ (Captain Hill), captured just outside 
the harbour. The naval officer, believing that this capture 
would be celebrated in the usual manner, determined to 
shorten sail and to le round the cape till the next morning 
before bringing the ‘‘ Royal Fortune ”’ to action. 


On the morning of the 10th of February Captain Bartho- 
iomew Roberts was sitting in his cabin with his latest 
captive—Captain Hill of the ‘‘ Neptune.’’ They were drink- 
ing Hill’s beer and partaking of a dish of “‘ Salmagundi,’’ 
while the remainder of the crew, after a long carouse the 
night before, were indulging in their accustomed matutinal 
homeopathy, at intervals discussing the expected return of 
the ‘‘ Ranger ’’ with her prize. 

Tt was then that the distant masts of H.M.S. “* Swallow ”’ 


were seen showing over the lower part of the cape. A ship 
was reported to Roberts, who took little notice, continuing 
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the consumption of ‘* Salmagundi,’’ presently hazarding the 
opinion the stranger might be a slaver or perhaps the 
“* Ranger’ returning. The sails and rigging of the new- 
comer were, meanwhile, getting nearer and clearer. Doubt 
with curiosity invaded a number of the men until these were 
dissipated by the ‘‘ Swallow’’ swinging into full view. 
hoisting her colours and running out her guns. There was 
no doubt now. <As Roberts himself said—‘‘ This was indeed 
a bite.” He was caught napping with cable out and anchor 
down. Undismayed he jumped to action, rallied his bemused 
erew, driving them to the yards to make all sail. Cutting 
the cable while crowding on canvas, he cleared his decks for 
fighting and stood to sea. There were several plans—it was 
inevitable he must take the man-of-wars’s broadside. This he 
would do and then, if not crippled, could by his superior speed 
make way out to sea and escape. Failing this he would run 
his vessel ashore or ram the naval ship while firing his own 
magazine and destroying both craft. 


But Roberts sailed into action with an unfit crew. [fle 
himself, activity incarnate, drove his men to the guns and 
destroyed their liquor, while directing all the details of the 
desperate plan of the approaching fight. 


It is characteristic of the man that, appreciating the 
arrival of his most serious encounter, he turned out in tull 
kit—‘‘ being dressed in a rich, crimson damask coat, a large 
red feather in his hat, a gold chain round his neck with a 
diamond cross hanging to it, and two pairs of ornamental 
pistols hanging on a silk sash slung over his shoulder.”’ 


The two ships were now rapidly approaching. In a few 
moments the ‘‘ Royal Fortune ’’ received the full broadside 
of the man-of-war, returned it, hoisted the black flag and 
trimming yards made to escape. At this very moment Roberts 
was seen to stagger and fall, sprawling across a gun-carriaze. 
Several of the crew rushing in found him dead, shot through 
the throat by a chance grape shot. With little delay they 
threw him overboard, just as he was in his full kit, as he 
always made them swear to do. 


So ended Roberts, felix opportunitate mortis—tor at 
his fall the life went out of the *‘ Royal Fortune ’’; her 
mainmast being shot away and the crew demoralized, they 
struck their flag, surrendered and called for quarter. The 
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majority of these men after a full trial at Cape Coast were, 


as we shall see, publicly hanged. 


Bartholomew Roberts, one of the most notorious of all 
pirates, was a tall, swarthy Welshman, born in Pembrokeshire. 
At his death he was forty years of age. Throughout a 
career, commencing as a mate on a merchantman, he had 
shown marked ability as a seaman and a leader of men. The 
unlucky chance of his capture by Davis turned his abilities 
in the wrony channel, for although he held out for some weeks 
against going ‘‘ on the account,’’ he was fascinated by ihe 
adventurous power within his reach, and being acclaimed by 
the pirates as their future leader, decided it was preferable 
to rule in Hell than to servein Heaven. His habits of 
comparative sobriety among a horde of swashbucklers made 
these gentry appreciate such characteristics as a safeguard of 
considerable utility in times of danger. It is related of him 
that he would never impress a man against his will. 


However true this may be, his own history renders it 
possible, if not likely. At all events he was a desperate, 
unscrupulous character, and the ‘‘ Swallow’s *’ grape shot 
undoubtedly saved him from the gallows. 

The survivors of pirate crews of the ‘‘Roya] Forture " 
and ‘* Ranger *’ were, in due course, landed at Cape Coast 
Castle, being brought to trial there on 28th March, 1722. 


The court consisted of Captain Mungo MHeardman 
(President), James Phips, Esy., General of the Coast, 
Mr. Edward Hyde, Secretary to the Royal African Company, 
Mr. H. Dodson and Mr. F. Boye, merchants, Lieutenant John 
Barnsley and Lieutenant Charles Fanshaw. The proceedings 
were held in the castle, under authority given by a Commissiun 
from the King under seal of the Admiralty. 


The hearing was long and formal. A total of 220 men 
had been captured. These were all charged with ptvacy 
on the high seas. A number were from the crews of merchant- 
men recently captured by Roberts. Of these, seventy-four 
were acquitted and discharged. Of the remainder, fifty-two 
were hanged, two respited, twenty sent to penal servitude, 
seventeen to the Marshalsea prison. The remainder were 
negroes and were liberated. During the trial, it transpired 
that the prisoners on their passage to Cape Coast had made 
determined attempts to explode the ship’s powder-magazine, 
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following an abortive attempt at mutiny. The naval log gives 
some idea of the desperate character of these ruffians, who 
had a shrewd idea as to the nature of their approaching end. 


The executions took place on 20th April, 1722, in public, 
on rising .ground near the castle, producing large crowds, 
many of whom had suffered in some ways at the pirates’ 
hands, and all of whom believed them to be devils incarnate. 


The only strenuous protest by the condemned on the day 
of execution was made by the pirate Hardy, of the “‘ Royal 
Fortune ’’ who observed, correctly, that the Cape Coast 
authorities were ignorant concerning some of the technique 
of capital punishment. The hands of the malefactors were 
tied behind their backs (it was usual to pinion them in front). 
This was too much for Hardy, who complained indignant!y : 
“‘ That he had seen many a man hanged, but this way of the 
hands being tied behind them he was a stranger to, and had 
never seen before in his life.’’ Symson of the “‘ Ranger ”’ 
was intensely annoyed at a paramour of his coming to see him 
hanged, and said so. The end of Roberts, the capture of his 
ships with the resulting executions, struck a death blow at 
organized piracy in these waters; though there were, at 
times, sporadic attempts at robbery or capture, the professional 
corsair found existence for too short and precarious in regions 
where increasing trade accompanied by naval patrols made 
H.M. ships frequent and effective. 


It would, perhaps, be remarkable if the lives and 
adventures of these pirate chiefs did not give rise to some 
peculiarities in their personal habits. These indeed existed 
and show odd traits in their characters. Jntoxicated by 
success with apparent immunity from punishment, many of 
these men lost all sense of proportion, becoming absurdly 
grandiose and vain. A passion for personal finery was most 
evident. Many would pay extravagant sums for embroidered 
clothing, ornamental swords, pistols, jewellery and the like. 
They decorated themselves with captured diadems, wore 
silken hose and satin waistcoats, while round their necks 
hung gold chains and jewelled crucifixes. 


Of Teach, Davis, Roberts, Avery and a few others, we 
have several contemporary portraits or engravings accom- 
panied, in some instances, by notes on the idiosyncracies of 
these gentlemen. 
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Among these, Teach or Blackbeard was fantastically vain, 
cultivating a peculiarly long black beard into which he wove 
coloured silk threads. When going into actien he attached to 
this appendage fuses or gun-matches which, being lighted and 
accompanied by his well known habit of chewing glass, 
produced in adversaries unaccustomed to such displays some 
measure of consternation. 


There is extant a contemporary portrait-drawing of this 
rover so adorned and occupied. He was considered the 
Corsair arbiter elegantiarum. In Davis we discern a more 
modest mien. Excepting a taste for red satin breeches, 
gold necklaces and feathered caps he was comparatively 
unobtrusive. 


Roberts, though sober as to liquor, became somewhat 
outré in adornment, indulging in diamond shoe buckles, 
scarlet satin breeches, scarlet hat-feathers, earrings, and even 
long feathers thrust through his ears. Truly, among these 
worthies, one sees the force of il faut souffrir pour étre beau. 
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Chapter VIII. 


We have seen the principals and their doings in what 
has been called the ‘‘ Reign of the Pirates ’’ off these shores. 
‘There were a few meaner members of the fraternity, but they 
‘were mere boat-robbers whose careers were more than usually 
‘ephemeral, having the usual end of Sus: per col: with a 
resting-place below high watermark. It is interesting to note 
the ages of those brought to justice. Of the fifty-two men 
hanged at Cape Coast, the average age was 28, a number being 
21 years old, some only 20. : 


The majority of pirates were capable seamen recruited 
from merchantmen who, in some cases, turned rover because 
they despaired of explaining their prolonged presence on 2 
pirate ship into whose routine they had entered. But the 
larger number of men joined deliberately, attracted by the 
Hicence and lawlessness of the life with a possibility of 
acquiring quick wealth. For by no means all of the fraternity 
‘were brought to justice. A number, especially those in West 
Indian, American and Madagascan waters, having amassed 
some means, dispersed, and under other names lived the rest 
of their lives normally, among people who respected their 
‘easy circumstances, while knowing or caring little as to their 
pasts. Some there were—lapse of time engendering a seuse of 
security—who succumbed to an irresistible desire and returned 
to England and settled down, but a number of such retired 
rovers were apprehended in London, being hanged at Wapping 
in some cases even sixteen to twenty years after they had left 
“* the account.’ 

The depredations at sea, with its really serious damage 
to trade and international relations, resulted in drastic lezis- 
lation for the suppression of piracy. It was in international 
agreement that a pirate was hostis human: generis, while for 
the safety of the sea, the co-operation of all nations sbould 
faithfully be observed. In the United Kingdom, a nation 
from its maritime commerce particularly vulnerable to this 
species of attack, there had been a series of special enactments 
dating from Henry VIII. Among some of these are curious 
and interesting provisions, e.g. the law by which, if a pirate 
enters a harbour of the United Kingdom robbing 4 ship at 
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anchor, such an attack is not a piratical act, because not 


perpetrated super altum mare, but is a robbery at common 
law because infra corpus comitatis. Such application of the 
law did not apply to colonial ports, or was everywhere 
disregarded. 


As we have seen, the activities of the pirates around Sierra 
Leone and the West Coast of Africa resulted in the seizure of a 
large number of ships with their cargoes, the storming and 
destruction of several forts, and the deaths or capture of 
hundreds of men. Although the final defeat and overthrow of 
the principal miscreants would appear to have. made their 
careers mere curiosities of history, there are signs that the leas. 
spectacular portions of their sojourn off these shores, were not 
unattended by circumstances that are distinctly trace- 
able to-day. 


There is little doubt that a number of these men, 
apprehensive as to the future and their load of capital crime, 
sought security in hiding-on the beaches and up the rivers of 
-some of the better known West African ports. In Sierra 
Leone the mouths of the Rokell and Sherbro rivers with 
their islands, creeks and estuaries debouching on to what is. 
now the sea coast of the Southern Province, afforded suitable. 
sanctuary with some opportunities for trade. We have record 
of the names of some of these adventurers who had settled 
and married among the natives, finally ending their days amid 
these surroundings. 


To-day, in many localities, a very distinct strain of colour 
is obvious, but what is more important is that, up these creeks, 
rivers, and around the islands, we find established a masterly 
knowledge of boat-building with shipwright work initiated: 
and handed down by seamen who, if pirates, had a sound 
knowledge of these crafts. Among present-day people in 
these regions there are many names of an English origin,. 
admittedly emanating from ‘‘ Settlers from the sea,’ while 
it is curious’ and interesting to observe the tenacious virility 
of this stock. 


Another and wider effect of maritime commerce, piratical 
activity and consequent naval visitation was the bringing 
into being of a supply of trained negro seamen—the Krumen. 
These men, inhabiting what are now the shores of Liberia, 
possessed a natural aptitude for the sea which was rapidly 
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recognized and developed by merchantmen, pirates and 
His Majesty’s ships, who employed them for long periods under 
strict discipline, thus turning a large proportion of this coast- 
‘dwelling tribe into efficient sailors. 


It 1s a curious fact that no other West Coast tribe in 
these latitudes, even those geographically adjacent to the Krus, 
show any ability or inclination towards a really sea-faring 
life with shipboard labour. Some, especially those on the 
Fanti and Ivory coasts, are expert boatmen, but of the others, 
a large proportion will not venture beyond the shelter of their 
lagoons, even to fish, while the Kru will brave the most 
tempestuous Atlantic surf in the frailest of craft. : 


The seamanship, obtaned from the sources indicated, has 
‘become to-day a national profession and one of the miost 
valuable assets to maritime commerce in these waters. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine what the many steamers 
now plying on this coast of Africa would do without their 
gangs of Krumen, who cheerily work cargo and ship under 
conditions almost intolerable to European labour. 


Looking at these facts we can perhaps, after reviewing 
the careers of the pirates in these waters, be glad at least that 
their activities, involuntarily and indirectly, contributed in 
@ measure to some valuable assets we possess to-day. 
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4. LETTERS PATENT OF KING GEORGE III 
REGARDING PIRACIES, ETC., IN 
SIERRA LEONE. 


George the Third by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King, Defender of 
the Faith, to our Trusted and Well-beloved Charles MacCarthy, 
Hisquire, Our Governor of Our Colony of Sierra Leone on the 
coast of Africa and to the Governor of Our said Colony for 
the time being, Edward Fitzgerald, Esquire, Our Chief Justice 
and Judge of Our Court of Vice-Admiralty at Our said Colony 
and to the Chief Justice and Judge of Our said Court of 
Vice-Admiralty at Our said Colony for the time being, Thomas 
Gregory, Esquire, Our Commissary Judge of Our said Colony 


and Our Commissary Judge of Our said Colony for the time 


being, Daniel Molloy Hamilton, Esquire, Our Advocate at Our 
said Colony and to Qur Advocate at Our said Colony for the 
time being, Dudley Herreday, Esquire, Our Secretary of Our 
said Colony and to Our Secretary of Our said Colony for the 
time being, Thomas Stuart Barkle, Esquire, Our Surveyor and 
Engineer of Our said Colony and to the Surveyor and Engineer 
of Our said Colony for the time being, and Edward Gregory, 
Ksquire, and to every of them, Greeting. 


Whereas by an Act of Parliament made in the forty-sixth: 


year of Our Reign entitled “ An Act for the more speedy Trial of 
Offences committed in distant parts upon the Seas” it is Enacted 
that all Treasons, Piracies, Felonies, Robberies, Murders, Con- 


spiracies and other Offences of what nature or kind soever 
committed upon the sea or in any Haven River Creek or Place. 


where the Admiral or Admirals have Power Authority or J urisdic- 


tion may be enquired of tried heard determined and adjudged’ 


according to the Common Course of the laws of this Realm 


used for offences committed upon the land within this Realm, 


and not otherwise, in any of Our Islands Plantations Colonies 


Dominions Forts or Factories under and by virtue of Our 


Commission or Commissions under the Great Seal of Great 
Britain to be directed to any such four or more discreet persons 
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as the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain and Lord Keeper or 
Commissioners for the Custody of the Great Seal of Great Britain 
for the time being, should from time to time think fit to appoint 
and that the said Commissioners or any three of them should 
have such and the like Powers and Authorities for the Trial 
of all such Murders, Treasons, Piracies, Felonies, Robberies 
Conspiracies and other Offences within any such Island, Planta- 
tion, Colony,, Dominion, Fort or Factory as any Commissioners 
appointed or to be appointed according to the directions of a 
certain Statute made and passed in the twenty-eighth year of 
the Reign of His late Majesty King Henry the Eighth entitled 
“For Pirates” by any Law or Laws now in force have or 
would have for the Trial of the said Offences within this Our 
Realm, and that all Persons convicted of any of the said Offences 
so to be tried by virtue of any Commission to be made accord- 
‘ing to the direction of the said Act of the forty-sixth year 
of Our Reign should be subject and liable to and should suffer 
all such and the same Pains, Penalties and Forfeitures as by 
any law or laws now in force persons convicted of the same 
respectively would be subject and liable to in case the same 
were respectively inquired of, tried, heard, determined and 
adjudged within this Our Realm by virtue of any Commission 
made according to the directions of the said Statute of the 
twenty-eighth year of the Reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
any Law Statute or Usage to the contrary notwithstanding, 


And Whereas by an Act of Parliament made in the fifty- 
first year of Our Reign intituled “ An Act for rendering more 
effectual an Act made in the forty-seventh year of His 
Majesty’s Reign intituled “An Act for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade” certain Offences therein specified are declared 
to be felonies or misdemeanours respectively and the Offenders, 
their Aiders and Abettors are respectively made hable to such 
Pains and Penalties as are therein sanctioned and provided, 

And Whereas by an Act of Parliament made in the fifty- 
eighth year of Our Reign Entitled “An Act to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the fifty-first year of His Majesty’s 
Reign for rendering more effectual an Act made in the forty- 
seventh year of His Majesty's Reign for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade”’ it is enacted that all offences declared by the 
said Act of the fifty-first year of Our Reign to be felonies or 
misdemeanours committed or which should be committed on 
the High Seas or in any Port Sea Creek or Place where the 
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Admiral hath jurisdiction, might be enquired of, tried and 
determined under and by virtue of any Commission already 
issued or thereafter to be issued according to the directions 
of the said recited Act of the forty-sixth year of Our Reign, 
and that all persons convicted of any of the said offences so 
enquired of tried and determined or to be enquired of, tried 
and determined under and by virtue of any such Commission 
made or issued or to be made or issued according to the directions 
of the said Act of the forty-sixth year of Our Reign, should 
be subject and lable to and should suffer all such and the same 
Pains, Penalties and Forfeitures as by any Law or Laws then 
in force persons convicted of the same respectively would be 
subject and hable to in case the same were respectively enquired 
of, tried and determined and adjudged within this Realm by 
virtue of any Commission made according to the directions 
of the Statute of the twenty-eighth year of the Reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, any Law Statute or Usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding, 

And Whereas by another Act of Parliament made in the 
firty-ninth year of Our Reign intituled “ An Act to extend the 
Provisions of an Act made in the forty-sixth year of His Majesty’s 
Reign intituled ‘An Act for the more speedy trial of Offences 
committed in distant parts upon the Sea to be Tried of Offences 
committed in Africa against the Laws for abolishing the Slave 
Trade’ ”’, after reciting the said Acts of the forty-sixth, fifty-first 
and fifty-eighth years of Our Reign and that offences which by the 
said recited Act of the fifty-first year of Our Reign were declared 
to be felonies or misdemeanours had been or might be committed 
by British Subjects in Africa either on shore or in Rivers or other 
Places where the Admiral had no jurisdiction, and that it might be 
impossible in such eases to bring the offenders to justice under 
any of the said recited Acts or any other Laws then in being 
without great inconvenience, expense and delay, 


It is inacted that each and every offence declared by the 
said Act of the fifty-first year of Our Reign to be a felony or 
misdemeanour committed or which shall be committed by any 
Subject or Subjects of Us, Our Heirs or Successors in Africa or 
in any of the Rivers, Ports or Harbours thereof, not being a place 
where the Admiral has Jurisdiction and not being within the 
local Jurisdietion of any Ordinary Court of a British Colony or 
Settlement in Africa competent to try such offence, might be 
enquired of, tried and determined under and by virtue of any 
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Commission already issued or thereafter to be issued according 
to the directions of the said recited Act of the fifty-sixth year 
of Our Reign : 7 

Know Ye therefore that We, confiding very much in your 
Fidelity and careful Circumspection, have appointed you or any 
three of you (of which number Our Will and Pleasure is that 
Our Governor of Our said Colony, Our Chief Justice and Judge 
of Our said Court of Vice-Admiralty or Commissary Judge of Our 
said Colony or Our Advocate of Our said Colony for the time being 
always be one) Our Commissioners to enquire upon the Oath of 
good and lawful men of Our said Colony of Sierra Leone and by 
other ways, means and methods according to your best knowledge 
and ability, as well within Liberties as without, whereby the Truth 
of the matter may be better known and enquired into, concerning 
all Treasons, Piracies, Felonies, Robberies, Murders, Conspiracies 
and other Offences whatsoever and Accessories thereto whom- 
soever and howsoever done or committed or hereafter to be 
done or committed upon the sea or in any Haven, River, Creek 
or Place where the Admiral or Admirals have Power, Authority 
or Jurisdiction and also all Offences whatsoever which by the 
said recited Act of the fifty-first year of Our Reign are declared 
respectively to be Felonies or Misdemeanours, whether such 
' last mentioned offences have been or shall be committed upon 
the sea or in any Haven, River, Sea, Creek or Place where the 
Admiral hath Power, Authority or Judisdiction or on Shore 
in Africa or in any of the Rivers, Ports or Harbours thereof, 
not being a Place where the Admiral hath jurisdiction and not 
being within the local Jurisdiction of any Ordinary Court of a 
British Colony or Settlement in Africa competent to try such 
offence and to hear and determine all such offences according 
to the Laws and Customs of this Our Realm and the Statutes 
in that behalf made and provided as by the Laws and Statutes 
of this Our Realm the same might or ought to be heard tried 
or determined. 


And therefore We Command you that at certain times 
and places which you or any three of you (whereof Our 
said Governor of Our said Colony, Our Chief Justice and 
Judge of Our said Court of Vice-Admiralty, Our Commissary 
Judge of Our said Colony or Our Advocate at Our said Colony 
for the time being shall always be one) shall prefix for this 
purpose, you diligently make enquiry concerning the premises 
that you hear and determine all and singular the same and do 
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and perform in mahner aforesaid all things to be done thereupon 
as appertains to justice according to the Laws and Customs 
of this Our Realm and the Statutes in that behalf made and 
provided. 


And We do by these Presents Command and Our Will 
and Pleasure is that it be in our Name firmly and strictly 
given in charge to the Provost-Marshal or Deputy Provost- 
Marshal of Our said Colony and others whom it may Concern, 
and to every of them, as well within liberties as without, that 
at certain times and places when and as often as need shall 
require which Our Governor of Our said Colony or his Lieuten- 
ant or Deputy for the time being shall make known to them 
or either of them in form aforesaid, they cause to come before 
you or three of you at the least (whereof Our said Governor 
of Our said Colony, Our Chief Justice and Judge of Our said 
Court of Vice-Admiralty, Our Commissary Judge of Our said 
Colony or Our Advocate at Our said¢ Colony for the time 
being shall always be one) so many and such good and lawful 
men of the said Colony by whom the truth of the matter 
concerning the Premises may be better known and enquired 
into, Commanding moreover all Justices, Bailiffs, Stewards, 
Constables, also the Keepers of Gaols and Prisons, and all other 
Officers and Ministers Our faithful and liege Subjects whom- 
soever, as well within liberties as without, from time to time in 
the execution of the Premises and every of them, that they be 
helping, favoring, assisting and yielding obedience to you and 
every of you in all things as is fitting. 


In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters 
to be made Patent: Witness Ourself at Westminster the 
thirteenth day of December in the Sixtieth year of Our Reign. 


By Writ of Privy Seal 


BATHURST. 
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5. PALM OIL EXTRACTION IN THE 


SHERBRO COUNTRY. 
by Ibrahim Bangura. 
Followed by a Note on Wara-Wara Palm Oil 
by R. R. Glanville. 


The Sherbros can boast several industries of their own. 
Boat-making is an important one, and the fishing industry is. 
so extensive that people come from all parts of the country 


to buy Sherbro fish. 


Sherbro chiefdoms are very rich in palm trees, and the 
palm oil industry is carried on on a very large scale, so 
much so that the Sherbro is considerably in advance of other 
natives as regards the methods employed in palm oil 
extraction. It will therefore be interesting to compare his 
methods with those of other tribes. | 


We will first take the Wara-wara Limba in the 
Koinadugu District. After collecting and cleaning the fruit, 
the Wara-wara’s next step is to dig a hole in his yard, in 
which he buries it, then making a heap on top of this hole 
and planting sweet potatoes on it. The time to extract the 
oil from the fruit only comes when the sweet potatoes are 
ready to be harvested, ¢.e. after three or four months. ‘The- 
cil extracted from this buried fruit is black and has an 
offensive smell. 


Next, let us observe the Temne’s method. After being” 
coliected and cleaned, the fruit is boiled in five or ten-gallon 
iron pots. Then all the village mortars and pestles are 
mustered together and the beating starts, two or three women 
to a mortar. This beating in the mortar is the frocess of 
taking off the pericarp, which has been rendered soft by 
boiling. Where there is a large quantity of fruit—say 
enough to give a tin of oi] (4 gallons), this process keeps about 
a dozen women and girls employed for a whole moruing. 
After the beating, the pulpy mass is emptied again into the 
iron pots, which have been half filled with water. The process 
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of separating the oil from the fruit is carried on in these iron 
pots and requires about two or three operators. It will be 
seen that if there is a large quantity of fruit to be dealt with, 
much time will be wasted on it, as only a limited amount of 
the beaten pulpy mass can be treated at one time. Thus in 
the Temne country the services of a whole family—and a 
large one at that—are required to deal with enough fruit to 
produce a tin of oil. 


We will now visit a Sherbro village where the process 
of palm oil extraction is in full swing, and it will be con- 
venient for us to arrive just at the stage when the fruit has 
been separated from the ‘‘ heads ’’ or bunches. The fruit is 
still mixed with all sorts of undesirable articles, and the 
next step is to get rid of these. This process is a laborious 
one in the case of other tribes, as by those the fruit is picked 
one by one and put into baskets, in the same way as kernels 
are separated from the shells. The Sherbro employs a con- 
trivance somewhat resembling a native mat, about 4 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, made of bamboo canes placed together horizon- 
tally about one-fourth of an inch apart and pleated together 
with piassava or a certain kind of “‘ tie-tie.’" The ‘‘ mat ’’ is 
so made as to allow all extraneous matter to escape through the 
spaces between the canes when the palm fruit has been spread 
on it and has been turned over and over with both hands. 
‘When quite clean the fruit is emptied into a basket and 
another lot spread on the mat and subjected to the same 
treatment. In this way a single worker can deal with a very 
large quantity of fruit, where it would require many workers 
in other districts. 


Nearly every Sherbro village of importance has a forty 
or fifty-gallon iron pot for boiling palm fruit, but even this 
is uot large enough for his needs and so he resorts to the 
following contrivance : 


After putting the pot on the fire and filling it with fruit, 
he next drives poles about 6 feet long into the nuts mght 
round the edge of the pot. The poles are about 1} inches 
thick and about 4 inches apart. He now introduces agidi 
leaves* (a large quantity of which he has already gathered) 
and places them in layers against the poles so that nothing 
can go through—so that, in fact, they are watertight. After 


* The leaves of the Mitragyne Macrophylla. 
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putting on the first layer of leaves he adds more fruit, then 
puts on another layer of leaves, then adds yet more fruit. He 
goes on with this until he gets to the top of the poles. In 
this way he is usually able to boil all his fruit at once. This 
box-like contrivance is capable of holding a very large 
quantity of fruit which gets cooked by steam. As a rule the 
pot is put on about mid-day, and about six in the evening 
the steam has gone right up to the top. The fire is kept on 
until late in the evening. In the morning the fruit is ready 
for the next process. 


The next treatment to which the boiled fruit is subjected 
is to be placed in a hole about 6 feet in diameter and about 4 
feet deep, preferably dug near a well. The inside of this hole 
is made very smooth and is then studded with old unshelled 
nuts, then smeared over with raw oil. This renders it com- 
paratively watertight. 

The boiled fruit is emptied into this hole, and the 
operaior then steps in. The treatment lies in forcibly 
stamping out the fruit with both feet over and over again 
until the soft pericarp is all peeled off. Some people employ a 
canoe for this operation. A strong man will deal with a 
large quantity of fruit in one morning—with far more than 
can be dealt with by a Temne family in the same time by 
employing their own methods. After this operation a woman 
now takes her turn. First she half fills the hole with water. 
Then she vigorously stirs the pulpy mass with her two hands. 
Next she takes a two or three-gallon bucket or pan, fills it with 
water from the hole, raises it high above her head and allows 
the water to fall from that height on the contents of the 
hole. By constantly doing this for a fairly long time she 
causes all the raw oil to float on the top, then skims it off 
and emptied it into large wooden bowls. After all the oil has 
been drawn off the palm nuts remain at the hottom of the 
hole, bare and clean. 


It will be seen from this short survey that the Sherbro’s 
methods of oil-extraction are decidedly superior to those of 
other tribes, and at the same time tend to save labour 
and time, factors which are at present lamentably ignored by 
the native worker. 
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NOTE ON WARA-WARA PALM OIL. 
by R. R. Glanville. 


The ripe heads of fruit are piled in heaps for four or 
five days. This facilitates the easy removal of the fruit from 
the heads. The fruit is now transferred to a circular pit 
which has been previously lined with banana leaves or the 
leaves of Mitragyne Macrophylla, the kola leaf tree. When 
the pit is full, more leaves are put on top of the fruit an] 
the whole covered with a layer of soil. 


The fruit is allowed to remain in the pit for a period of 
“one to three months, the length of time depending on the 
quantity of fruit under treatment, and the urgency of the 
-owner’s need for palm oil. 


The next step is the removal of the ‘‘ rotted ’’ fruit to a 
-second pit. Both pits are usually about 3 feet in diameter 
and 3 feet in depth. The second pit is lined with large flat 
stones and is an inverted cone in shape. The fruit is pounded, 
in this stone ‘* mortar,’’ with rounded poles, until the 
pericarp becomes loosened and, to a considerable extent, 
removed from the nuts. The contents of the pit are now with- 
drawn. The nuts are carefully separated from the pericarp, 
which latter is again returned to the same pit. 


Conveniently-sized smooth stones are now heated in a fire 
until red hot. They are then thrown into the pit and stirred 
round and round amongst the pericarp in it. The oil is thus 
melted and, to some extent, separated from the pericarp fibre. 


This step in the process completed and the stones having 
been removed, a close-meshed net is obtained and the oil 
from the residue in the pit is strained into large open 
-calabashes. The straining process is accelerated by the 
actions of two men, who twist the ends of the net in opposite 
-directions. 

- The palm oil obtained by this method of extraction is 
‘quite different from that produced by the other methods 
practised in the Protectorate. It is very viscid in consistency— 
it sometimes becomes almost solid. It is dark in colour and 
has a strong taste and smell. It has, moreover, considerable 


laxative powers. 
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The demand for a Wara-wara palm oil is comparatively 
local, although natives of the Biriwa Chiefdom frequently 
express a preference for it and come to buy it. The Wara- 
wara and Biriwa people are both Limbas. Neither the 
“lemnes nor Mendes are partial to this oil. 
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